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James Alexander, fA.B., sary part of his suite, he requested of his own medical 
attendant at Genoa, Dr. Alexander, to provide him with 
such a person, and on the recommendation of this gentle- 
i BR 8, 1818, “At St. Andrew’s Church, man, Dr. Bruno, a young man who had just left the 


A FRIEND OF LORD BYRON. 


'G@| James Alexander, Esq., surgeon in the Scots 

C775 | Greys, to Miss Rosanna Pollard, daughter 
of Joseph Pollard, Esq., of this town.” So reads 
the first notice in local annals of a man who, until 
arecent period, surviving the snows of over eighty 
winters, lived in Newcastle, and was known far and 
near as the lessee of the Newcastle Turkish 
Baths. Dr. Alexander had been at Quatre Bras, at 
Waterloo, and in the triumphant march of the allied 
armies into Paris; but after his marriage he went on 
half-pay, and took up his residence in Genoa. There he 
was acquiring considerable private practice, when an 
order came for him to go on active service at Ceylon, and 
upon his declining, through the indisposition of his wife, 
to obey the-order, his half-pay was forfeited In 1822, 
he received the appointment of medical attendant to 
Lord Berwick, British Minister at the Sardinian 
Court, and in that capacity became known to Lord \ 
Byron. The poet, in his self-exile from England, ‘. My 
generally avoided his countrymen, but appears to have Bias Hag 
found in Dr. Alexander a congenial spirit, for while his 
lordship remained in Genoa he was ‘ie constant com- eal ander 
panion. There is a reference to their friendship in 
Moore’s Life of Byron. The poet was on the eve of leav- university with considerable reputation, was engaged.” 
ing Genoa for Greece, and, writes Moore, “ A phy- Dr. Alexander used to relate that his lordship asked, 
sician acquainted with surgery being considered a neces- almost implored, him to go to Greece as eas; com- 
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panion, and friend. He refused, alleging, as one power- 
ful reason, that he was a married man. ‘‘Oh!” replied 
Byron, “‘ how different it is with me! I go just because 
I am married.” He went, and the doctor saw him no 
more. 

In the course of years Dr. Alexander returned to 
Newcastle and commenced practice. He became lessee 
of the eastern portion of the Northumberland Baths, 
and endeavoured to combine a rational amount of bath- 
ing with the administration of drugs, believing, as he 
often told his friends, that the bath might be made 
the means of preventing disease, and an adjuvant in 
the removal of morbid secretions when disease was 
already established. For a time all went well. Mr. 
David Urquhart, Mr. George Crawshay, and Sir John 
Fife had made the Turkish bath popular in New- 
castle. Dr. Alexander projected a plan for making 
his experiment permanent. In 1860, he invited 
the Corporation of Newcastle, who had just ac- 
quired the Northumberland Baths, to erect a covered 
glass arcade, with ornamental walks and _ borders, 
planted with shrubs, for the use of consumptive or 
delicate persons during the winter, and to grant him 
a lease of the premises. But the Corporation did not see 
their way to invest money in what appeared to be a hobby 
for the few, and the proposal was shelved. On the 11th 
January, 1864, Dr. Alexander’s hot air chamber took 


fire, and the greater part of the rooms in which the 


medical baths were conducted became useless. It was 
late in the year before they were restored, and they 
never seemed to succeed. In 1868, the Corporation let 
the whole establishment, and an end came to Dr. Alex- 
ander’s connection with it. He himself retired from 
active practice soon after. 

Towards the close of 1874 he contributed to the Weekly 
Chronicle some recollections of Lord Byron, and of the 
battle of Waterloo. At that time he was over eighty 
years old, and is described as possessing ‘‘a fresh- 
coloured, healthy-looking face, and abundant white 
hair,” with sight so good that he could read without 
artificial aid, and with no marked signs of old age except 
‘a failing step and a gradually increasing weakness of 
memory.” He died at Walker, in March, 1877, and 
on the 23rd of that month was buried in Jesmond 
Cemetery. 


Gilliam of Alnwick, 
BISHOP OF NORWICH AND LINCOLN. 

The distinguished prelate who bore this name was born 
in the county town of Northumberland in the latter part 
of the fourteenth century. Of his early life nothing is 
known. He appears in history for the first time when 
Henry V. appointed him to be confessor of the Monas- 
tery of Sion, in the royal manor of Isleworth. In the 
succeeding reign he was Archbishop of Salisbury, a Com- 


missioner to adjust differences on the Border, Keeper of 
the Privy Seal, Bishop of Norwich (1426), and Bishop of 
Lincoln (1436). He died on the 5th December, 1449, and 
was buried in Lincoln Cathedral. In his will he remem. 
bered his native town, and bequeathed £10 towards the 
completion of the wall which the burgesses had begun to 
erect around it, and £10 towards the fabric of the church, 
He also gave a missal, a chalice, and some vestments to 
the church, a pair of silver vessels to the high altar of the 
abbey, 100s. to the abbot and convent there, and 40s, to 
the Carmelite brethren at Hulne. 


Peldard Alvep, 
ROYALIST VICAR OF NEWCASTLE. 

In the year 1622, when James the First was drifting 
into difficulties with both Houses of Parliament, and 
the great struggle between Prelate and Presbyter was 
rapidly germinating, Neile, Bishop of Durham, licensed 
Yeldard Alvey, Master of Arts, of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, to preach in Newcastle. 

The vicar, Henry Power (who had been in the living 
of St. Nicholas but a short time), died the year after 
Alvey’s arrival, and was succeeded by Thomas Jackson, 
S.T.P. (Professor of Theology), afterwards President of 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Vicar Jackson was 
perhaps the most eminent divine that has held the 
living. His prolific writings are still valued by those 
who hold Arminian or anti-Calvinistic views. Alvey 
himself was a very pronounced Arminian—‘“‘ Arminian 
and superstitious,” as Prynne in his ‘‘ Hidden Works 
of Darkness” terms him. As afternoon lecturer at 
St. Nicholas’, he made a good impression upon 
at least one highly respectable burgess, for when 
Cuthbert Gray, father of the first historian of 
Newcastle, was making his will in April, 1623, 
he had a kindly thought for the young lecturer, 
and bequeathed to him a token of remembrance. 
In 1627, he! obtained preferment, being collated 
to the vicarage of Eglingham. About this time, too, 
he married, and settled in the Close, occupying a house 
adjoining the east side of the Tuthill Stairs. That 
he was a favourite with Vicar Jackson is evidenced by 
the trouble which the latter took to procure for him the 
living of Newcastle, when he himself, in 1630, was resign- 
ing it. ‘‘His Vicarage of St. Nicholas’ in Newcastle,” 
writes Lloyd in his Memoirs, “he gave [i.¢., induced 
the patron to give] to Master Alvey, of Trinity College, 
upon no other relation but out of the good opinion he 
conceived of his merits.” That he was in favour with 
King Charles I. is equally clear, for the king wrote to 
the Bishop of Durham on the 3rd November, 1651, 
ordering him to give Alvey institution to the vicarage 
“without delay, that the Church may not suffer by the 
Ordinary’s default.” 

Being now head of the church in Newcastle, Vicar 
Alvey began to make his influence felt upon the com 
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troversies of the time. He was an earnest Churchman 
and a devoted Royalist, and he set himself resolutely 
at work to check the rising tide of Puritanism and 
rebellion. State Papers and the records of the Bishopric 
testify to his abounding zeal in the one direction, and 
his relentless antagonism in the other. His tongue and 
his pen were never idle. When he was not citing 
offenders before the courts ecclesiastical, he was report- 
ing to Laud, or the Secretary of State, upon the 
upgrowth of Dissent and the progress of disaffection. 
In volume 34 of the Surtees Society’s Publications, 
there is a long report of proceedings which he insti- 
tuted, in 1636, against John Blakiston (afterwards M.P. 
for Newoastle, and one of the regicides) for neglecting 
during four or five years to receive Holy Communion 
in his parish church, and for accusing him (the vicar) 
of preaching “‘seven errors in one sermon.” Neither 
party shows to advantage in the controversy. Alvey 
was headstrong and vindictive; his opponents were 
stubborn and spiteful. Little good came of it, or of 
any other course which the unhappy vicar adopted to 
restrain the tendencies of his parishioners. 

In the midst of this strife the brethren of the Trinity 
House of Newcastle obtained a warrant from the Bishop 
of Durham to enable the vicars of Newcastle to preach in 
their chapel, and, under date the 25th April, 1636, there 
occurs in the books of the fraternity an item of £2 5s. 
10d., “‘ given to Mr. Yeldard Alvey, vicker of Newcastle, 
for a present from the house in wine and wheate, in 
regard he made the first sermon in the chappell.” And 
again, ‘Paid for a diner for the vicker, the doctor [Dr. 
Jenison, of All Saints’] and rest of the clargie that daie 
the vicker preached in the chap., being the first sermon, 
28 March, 1636—£3 1s. 6d.” 

By Michaelmas, 1639, the Puritans were strong enough 
in the electoral body to secure the mayoralty of New- 
castle in the person of Robert Bewicke. And they 
followed up that act of defiance by one even more 
obnoxious to the mortified vicar—they appointed John 
Bewicke, a kinsman of the Mayor, to be a lecturer at St. 
Nicholas’, i.¢., to occupy the vicar’s own pulpit. Alvey 
complained bitterly of this intrusion. He wrote to Laud 
that “some aldermen picked out a Common Council 
for the purpose,” and, “not so much as vouchsafing 
to consult and advise with me whether I would 
discharge the place myself, or admit a lecturer for a 
coadjutor,” appointed “‘one Mr. Bewick, a townsman 
born, who is a near kinsman to our Mayor.” He alleged 
that they took this step “merely to keep a faction on foot, 
and still to maintain opposition and siding in the town,” 
and he recommended that only one afternoon sermon 
should be preached in the whole town, ‘and that only at 
St. Nicholas’, the chief church, either by me, the vicar, or 
by some other able preacher whom I shall see fit.” Laud 
reported this episode to King Charles, and through the 
Bishop of Durham the Common Council were called to 


account for their proceedings ; but into their defence we 
need not enter. 

While the dispute was progressing, two leading 
Covenanters from Scotland, Sir Walter Riddell and 
Sir John Buchanan, came to Newcastle, and Vicar 
Alvey busied himself with reporting their doings to 
Laud. Buchanan, he informed the Archbishop, lodged 
at the house of Mr. Allen, an attorney, “‘a notorious 
Puritan,” and ‘“‘did converse only with those of that 
faction.” Furthermore, he had been told that Mr. 
Middleton, of Belsay, ‘“‘and some three or four of our 
Nonconformists held a more familiar correspondence 
with them than was fit, and accompanied them both 
in walking about the town walls, and also at their 
lodgings and other places.” Such was the kind of 
tittle-tattle that the vicar sent to London, adding, as 
a side thrust at the chief magistrate, that “there is 


not such a watchful eye kept over these men by our 


Mayor as is requisite in these dangerous times.” One 
result of Alvey’s interference was a command for the 
Mayor to proceed at once to Whitehall. He went, 
accompanied by Ralph Gray, and, after a severe 
examination by the Attorney-General, he was ordered 
not to leave London without the king’s permission. It 
was not until he had sent a special petition to his 
Majesty that he was released from surveillance and 
allowed to return to Newcastle. 

By the time the Mayor resumed his official functions 
more serious events were in progress. He came back in 
March or April, 1640, and already the movements of the 
Scots were creating alarm throughout the country. In 
August the Scots crossed the Tweed ; on the 28th of that 
month the disastrous rout at Newburn took place; and 
on the following day the army of the Covenant took 
possession of Newcastle. Then, writes fanatical Colonel 
John Fenwick, ‘“‘all the priests and black-coats fled as 
fast as they could, but meanly mounted.” Vicar Alvey 
“leapt on horsebacke behind a countrieman without a 
cushion,” and escaped to York, whence he wrote a pitiful 
letter to Laud, bewailing the loss of his ‘‘spiritual pro- 
motions” and his ‘‘movable goods.” His movements 
during the winter are obscure. In April, the House of 
Commons issued an order to have him brought up to 
London as a delinquent, and on his appearance he was 
committed to the custody of the sergeant, where he re- 
mained a month, and then obtained his release on bail. 
Rejoining, we may presume, his wife and their ten 
children, he waited the withdrawal of the Scots from 
Newcastle. That event occurred in August, close upon 
twelve months after their arrival, and then Vicar Alvey 
came to his own again. How “his own” received him 
may be learned from Fenwick’s mocking narrative :— 

The first Sabbath Day after the Scots were gone, 
Vicar Alvey appeares in publike againe, new drest up in 
his pontificalitie, with Surplice and Service-booke, 


whereof the Churches had been purged by the Scots lads, 
and therefore now became innovations, and very offensive 
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to many who could digest such things before; but my 
wife being lesse used to have her food so drest, growing 
stomack-sicke, set some other weak stomacks on working, 
who fell ee the Vicar’s new dressing (the Surplice and 
Service-boke), which set the malignant superstitious 
people in such a fire as men and women fell upon my 
wife like wilde beasts, tore her clothes, and gave her at 
least an hundred blowes, and had slaine her, if the Mayor 
had not stept out of his pue to rescue her. 


After that scene of disorder, in perpetual conflict 
with the Presbyterians, and in imminent dread of war 
between King and Parliament, the few remaining 
months of Vicar Alvey’s life in Newcastle must have 
been unhappy. To increase his misfortunes, at Easter, 
1643, he lost his wife, and was left with ten helpless 
children to “‘face a frowning world.” Next year the 
Scots came back again. Newcastle was taken by 
storm, and the unfortunate vicar, sticking to his post 
this time, shared the horrors of the siege and capture. 
He is named in a print of the period as one of the 
“‘perverse crew” who “did betake. themselves to 
the Castle, whence they cast over a white flag, 
and beat a parle.” Soon afterwards Parliament 
deprived him of both his livings, and he was driven 
out a ruined man. Walker, in his “Sufferings of the 
Clergy,” tells us that he was *‘ not only pulled out of his 


pulpit by two holy sisters, but imprisoned at Newcastle, 
at Holy Island, and Norwich,” adding that “he had 
been active as well as passive in the service of his 
Majesty, by both which means he had so far recom- 
mended himself to the favour and esteem of that prince 
that he had designed some reward for him, which in all 
probability the Rebellion prevented the King bestowing.” 
If he had lived till the Restoration, something might 
have been done for him. But his spirit was broken, and 
under the pressure of poverty and privation his health 
gave way. He wrote, in 1647, ‘‘ The Humble Confession 
and Vindication of them who suffered much, and still 
suffer, under the name of Malignants and Delinquents,” 
and then the end came. A few weeks after the execution 
of the King, whose cause he had championed, death 
released him from his sufferings. On the 19th March, 
1648-49, he was buried in that great temple of silence and 
reconciliation wherein he had passed the greater part of 
his chequered life. Upon the tombstone, with its touch- 
ing inscription, which he erected to the memory of his 
wife, there is no later record; but in the register of 
burials, under the date above cited, comes the simple 
entry :—“‘ Mr. Yeldard Alvey, minister, and sometime 
vicar of this towne.” 


Stoney Bowes and Lavy Strathmore, 





MIOHN LYON, ninth Earl of Strathmore, 
married, in the year 1767, Mary Eleanor, 
only daughter of George Bowes, Esq., of 
Streatlam Castle and Gibside, in the county 

of Durham, and assumed in consequence, by Act of Par- 
liament, the surname of Bowes. Miss Bowes was 
reported at the time to be the richest heiress in Europe, 
her fortune, at the date of the marriage, being set down 
at one million and forty thousand pounds, besides which 
it was understood she would inherit a large estate on the 
demise of an uncle, while a great jointure would fall to 
her on the death of her mother. The earl died at Lisbon 
in 1776, and her ladyship—who had borne him three sons 
and two daughters, but who was yet under thirty years 
of age, with an uncommonly fine person, an exquisite 
complexion, and the most graceful manners—was left 
to all the arts of “‘ false designing men.” She was a very 
talented lady, a liberal patroness of the arts, an accom- 
plished botanist, and no mean linguist, with somewhat of 
& poetic vein, exhibited in the composition of a five-act 
drama called “‘ The Siege of Jerusalem.” Her splendid 
town house, in Grosvenor Square, was thus naturally the 
resort of men of talent, who, knowing her tastes, 
ministered to their gratification. Her extensive con- 
servatories at Upper Chelsea were enriched with exotics 
from the Cape and various other parts of the world, so as 


to form an invaluable collection, in the assortment of 
which she took a deep interest. While thus engaged, she 
was frequently visited by a gentleman of the name of 
Grey, who had just returned from India, and who paid 
his addresses to the young widow, with what seemed 
likely to be final success. But he had an adroit and 
unscrupulous rival in a dashing Irish adventurer, named 
Andrew Robinson Stoney, a younger son of a respectable 
family, whose more showy accomplishments and winning 
arts carried the day against him. 

Born in 1745, Mr. Stoney was in the full-blown flower 
of manhood. He had come to Newcastle nine or ten 
years before, in the capacity of an ensign in the 4th 
Regiment of Foot. Here he had the address to win the 
affections of Miss Newton, of Westgate Street, only child 
of Mr. William Newton, of Burnopfield, an heiress with 
a fortune of £20,000 ; and, on the 5th of November, 1768, 
that lady was married to him at St. Andrew’s Church, 
Newcastle, by the Rev. Nathaniel Ellison. Two years 
subsequently Ensign Stoney was promoted to a lieuten- 
ancy in the same regiment, and after it was disbanded he 
retired on half-pay to the seat of his wife’s paternal 
ancestors. That lady, after suffering, by common report, 
much cruel treatment from the Irish fortune-hunter, died, 
leaving no issue ; and Lieutenant Stoney, now designated 
Andrew Robinson Stoney, Esq., of Colpighall, county 
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Durham, lost no time in paying his addresses to the 
Countess of Strathmore, the enviable possessor of seem- 
ingly boundless wealth. 

Mr. Stoney commenced his attack with the most con- 
summate art. The Countess, who was of a lively, 
generous, affectionate temperament, and as susceptible to 
obloquy as to adulation, began to be constantly abused 
and vilified, attacked and defended, in the columns of the 
Morning Post, then the fashionable society paper; and 
Mr. Stoney, as the lady’s champion, challenged and 
fought the fire-eating editor—the Rev. Henry Bate, after- 
wards Sir Henry Bate-Dudley, of Kilscoran House—who 
had already had two similar rencontres, in defence of Mrr. 
Hartley, the actress. On the 17th January, 1777, only 
four days after this duel, which was thought at the 
time to be of a rather equivocal character—in plain terms, 
asham duel—the grateful Countess married Mr. Stoney, 
who soon after assumed, by his Majesty’s pleasure, the 
name of Bowes—Andrew Robinson Stoney Bowes. 

In the month following his marriage, Bowes offered 
himself as a candidate to succeed Sir Walter Blackett as 
one of the representatives of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. His 
accomplished young bride entered into an active canvass 
to promote his return, but, nevertheless, he was unsuccess- 
ful. His opponent, Sir John Trevelyan, Bart., polled 
1,168, and Mr. Bowes 1,068 votes. Mr. Bowes lodged a 
petition, which accused Sir John of bribery ; but, no proof 
that was deemed sufficient having been produced, the 
election of the knight-baronet of Wallington was declared 
valid by a committee of the House of Commons. 

Three years later, Mr. Bowes, who had in the mean- 
time purchased Benwell estate from the Archdeacon 
family, was more successful in his electioneering, being, 
on the 21st September, 1780, returned member for New- 
castle by 1,135 votes. In the same year he held the 
office of High Sheriff of Northumberland, entertaining 
the judges with lavish hospitality. 

Soon after the Countess and Bowes had been united 
in the firm bonds of lawful wedlock, the latter dis- 
covered that her ladyshin, just a week before the cere- 
mony took place, had got a deed drawn up and signed 
whereby she vested in trustees all the estates which had 
been willed to her by her father, so as to place the rents 
and produce of them at her own absolute disposal, 
whether she should be single or married, reserving to 
herself, however, a power to revoke and annul this 
settlement. He also found that she was considerably in 
debt. Irritated at what he conceived to be double- 
dealing on his wife’s part, Bowes was not very gentle in 
the mode which he adopted to get rid of the obnoxious 
deed. Whether by fair means or foul, he induced the 
countess to execute another deed, bearing date the 1st of 
May, 1777, that is, rather less than four months after her 
marriage, whereby she revoked the other instrument, and 
vested the whole of her landed property in Mr. Bowes, 
‘who then joined her in a deed granting, for the benefit of 


her oreditors, annuities to the amount of £3,000 
yearly for the countess’s life, by which measure a sum of 
£24,000 was raised. In order to secure the payment of 
these annuities, certain parts of the estates were vested 
in trustees, who were to receive the rents, pay the 
annuities, and hand over the residue, if any, to Bowes 
and the Countess. 

But, before long, the expenses of Bowes’s shrievalty, 
his election contests, his horse-racing, his insurances, 
and his purchase of Benwell Tower, went far to ex- 
haust his available resources, and compelled him to 
leave Gibside, which had been a scene of continual 
feasting and extravagance, and retreat, in 1782, 
to Paul’s Warden, in Northamptonshire, the seat 
of Mrs. Bowes, his mother-in-law, where the 
Countess, on the 8th of March, was delivered of a 
son and heir. Mr. Bowes affected much solicitude for 
her health ; but the way in which he treated her showed 
that, if he was sincere in his purpose to make her life 
pleasant, he went about it in avery strange fashion. In 
fact, he seems to have assumed towards her ladyship the 
part of a veritable Bluebeard. He commenced, more- 
over, a series of stratagems to obtain possession of the 
Countess’s two daughters, who were wards in Chancery ; 
and he did actually fly to Paris with Lady Anna Maria 
(afterwards married to Henry James Jessop), under the 
specious plea of “‘ adding to the comforts of a delicate 
and tender mother,” abridged by the presence of her own 
offspring. In November, 1784, the Court of Chancery 
proceeded in this business, and the young lady was 
brought back to England and placed out of her step- 
father’s reach. 

In the beginning of the following year (7th February, 
1785), the Countess, by an effort, escaped from her artful 
and cruel husband, and took refuge with ‘‘a civil officer of 
high respectability,” under whose protection she con- 
tinued to live for some time. She felt herself under the 
necessity of seeking a divorce from Bowes, on account of 
his systematic, brutal ill-usage; and to this end she had 
recourse to the Ecclesiastical Court at Durham. It 
appeared that, from a short time after her marriage, she 
had been deprived of her liberty in every respect. The 
use of her carriage was denied her unless with Mr. 
Bowes’s previous permission. Her own old servants were 
discharged, and the new ones engaged were ordered not 
to attend the ringing of her bell. She durst not write a 
letter nor look into one sent to her till he had first 
perused it. She was treated with foul language, and 
often chastised with blows, having frequently received 
black eyes from his savage hands. She was driven from 
her own table, or often forced to sit at it in company with 
prostitutes, till at last she was compelled to fly from her 
house and apply to the law for justice, All these facts 
were sworn to in the Ecclesiastical Court. It was like 
wise stated that Mr. Stoney, having spent the whole of 
the money he got by his first wife, and become a bankrupt 
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in fame and fortune, had conspired with Parson Bate, 
then editor of the Morning Post, to impose upon Lady 
Strathmore, and that to execute their plan a sham 
duel was fought between them, under pretence of vindi- 
cating that lady from libels inserted in the Post by 
Parson Bate himself, in which duel nothing really suffered 
but a looking glass, broken by the make-believe mortal 
combatants; that Mr. Stoney pretended to have been 
wounded in the affair; and that Lady Strathmore, im- 
pressed with gratitude for his supposed gallantry and 
sufferings, exhibited and endured in vindication of her 
character, had generously given him her hand, and raised 
him from indigence and obscurity to affluence and high 
position. It was added that, to crown all, when her 
ladyship’s spirit had been broken with continual and un- 
exampled ill-usage, when she was no longer a free agent 
in any sense, her ungrateful husband had extorted from 
her a deed of revocation, vesting in him all her estates, 
the nett rental of which was £15,000 a year. Among her 
grievances she alleged her husband’s infidelities, and in 
particular his gallantries with her female domestics, 
**most of whom he caused in their turn to furnish a 
dinner to the parish officers.” Mr. Bowes answered, on 
oath, that he did not get more than £9,000 a year by his 
wife, and that he had debts of hers to pay to the amount 
of £30,000, contracted through folly and extravagance, 
such as the purchase of stuffed animals, and other useless 
and absurd curiosities. Besides all this, he avowed that 
Mr. Grey had, the night before her marriage, anticipated 
the matrimonial mysteries. Then was read a pretended 
confession of the Countess, written by Mr. Bowes him- 
self, giving an account of her previous amours, and 
medicines taken to ward off the interference of Lucina. 
The judge in Doctors’ Commons admitted two out of 
the articles of the libel, but did not approve of the ad- 
mission of any evidence as to the conduct of either 
party before the marriage. 

While the suit for a divorce was pending in the Eccle 
siastical Court, Bowes, by a deep-laid conspiracy, ob 
tained possession of her ladyship’s person, and carried her 
down to Streatlam Castle. Here he endeavoured to per- 
suade her to sign a paper, to stop the proceedings, and to 
consent to live with him again as his wife. But, though 
he alternately coaxed and threatened, and even used 
violence, the countess firmly refused compliance. Being 
pursued on his flight down from London, Bowes hastily 
made off from Streatlam, carrying her ladyship along 
with him, and returned southwards. Passing through 
Darlington, he was overtaken and captured; and the 
countess was delivered out of his clutches. Escorted by 
a constable and assistants, her ladyship got safely back to 
the metropolis, after twelve days’ absence. 

Articles of peace were immediately exhibited against 
Bowes, and the Court of King’s Bench made an order in 
the case to the effect that he should enter into security to 
keep the peace for fourteen years under penalty of 


£20,000—himself £10,000, and two sureties of £5,000 
each. 

The trial of Andrew Robinson Bowes, Thomas Bowes, 
Mark Stewart, George Chapman, James Bourne, Samuel 
Bigg, George Lucas, and others, for conspiracy, was 
commenced in the Court of King’s Bench on May 10, 
1787. The information contained five charges, the sub- 
stance of which was that Lady Strathmore had com- 
menced a suit in the Ecclesiastical Court against her hus- 
band, Andrew Robinson Bowes, Esq., for a separation 
and divorce, and that the defendants, knowing the 
premises, had conspired to assault and imprison her 
(Lady Strathmore) for the purpose of preventing the 
determination of the same. The evidence of Peter 
Orme, a post-boy, living at Stone, in Staffordshire, 
went to show that on the 14th October, 1786, two gen- 
tlemen, whom he subsequently knew to be Mr. Bowes 
and Mr. Chapman, but who gave the fictitious names 
of Colonel Medecin and Mr. Johnston, with Peacock, 
Bigg, and others, came to his house and hired him as 
a@ servant to the pretended colonel. On the 10th of 
November, Bowes ordered him to hire a chaise, and to 
wait at the Adam and Eve in the Barnet Road. He 
did so, and, after he had waited there for about four 
hours, he perceived Bowes coming with a gentleman’s 
carriage, followed by a hackney coach. The carriage 
was Lady Strathniore’s. Bowes beckoned to him to 
come on with them, which he did, and they went on 
to Highgate, thence to Barnet, Stilton, and other 
stages, till they reached Streatlam Castle. Lady Strath- 
more frequently cried out “‘ Murder!” from the coach, 
but no regard was paid to her cries. It appeared 
from other evidence that Thomas Crundell, Lady 
Strathmore’s footman, and Daniel Lee, her coachman, 
had been carried off before a Justice of the Peace, and 
that a trumped-up charge had been sworn against them 
by Chapman under the name of Cummings. This charge 
Chapman did not, of course, appear to sustain, and the 
men were released; but during their detention their 
mistress was spirited away in the following manner :— 
The countess being locked in a room with her attendant 
(Mrs. Morgan), Lucas, a confederate of Bowes’s, tapped 
at the door and cried out, ‘*‘My dear lady, here is Lucas, 
your friend, at the door, pray open it?’ In consequence 
of this the women opened the door and went downstairs, 
when Lucas seized Lady Strathmore by the arm and told 
her he had a warrant against her, which he was bound to 
execute at the peril of his life. Lucas then forced her 
into the coach. And then the coach and its occupants 
went forward by stages to Streatlam Castle. Mr. Erskine 
(afterwards Lord Chancellor Erskine), who, with Mr. 
Chambre and Mr. Fielding, was counsel for the defen- 
dants, addressed the court on their behalf, after which 
Mr. Justice Buller summed up the evidence, leaving the 
law and the facts to the jury, who, without any great 
hesitation, found all the defendants guilty. Mr. Bowes 
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was consequently adjudged to pay a fine of £300 to his 
Majesty, to be confined in the King’s Bench prison for 
three years, and at the expiration of that term to find 
security for fourteen years, himself in £10,000 and two 
sureties in £5,000 each ; while the other conspirators re- 
ceived lighter sentences. 

About the same time that the action for divorce was 
raised by the Countess of Strathmore, her ladyship 
instituted a suit in the High Court of Chancery 
against her husband, charging him with various acts 
of cruelty and outrage, setting forth that an instru- 
ment of revocation was extorted from her by violence 


and compulsion, and praying the court to restrain 
Bowes from recovering the rents of her estates. The 
case was tried on Monday, the 19th May, 1788, in the 
Court of Common Pleas, before the Right. Hon. Lord 
Loughborough (afterwards Earl of Rosslyn), on an 
issue directed out of the Court of Chancery, the 
question which the jury had to try being whether the 
said deed of revocation was or was not obtained 
by duress. During the trial, a number of witnesses 
deposed to the ill-usage to which Lady Strathmore had 
been subjected by Bowes, who had cruelly assaulted 
her, and prohibited her from even going into the 
garden without his leave. The jury, without retiring, 
brought in their verdict that the deed was executed 
under duress, and it was, consequently, afterwards set 
aside in the Court of Chancery. 

On the 3rd March, 1789, Lady Strathmore was 


restored to her property, and finally severed from the 
unfortunate connection she had formed. 

In 1790, a sentence of excommunication, decreed by 
the High Court of Delegates—then the supreme court 
of appeal in ecclesiastical causes—against Andrew 
Robinson Stoney Bowes, “for contumacy and for not 
having paid the expenses of the said court, amounting 
to £553 8s. 6d., in the cause instituted by Mary 
Eleanor Bowes, his wife,” was read in the parish 
church of St. Nicholas, in Newcastle. Bowes was then 
living within the rules of the King’s Bench prison, 
which, being a sort of moral and spiritual death, 
induced the countess to write a very bitter epitaph for 
him, which she sent to him in his confinement. The 
misguided man now appeared to lose heart altogether. 
‘Every faculty,” says one of his biographers, ‘‘ seemed 
to have deserted him, but his deception. He pre- 
tended lameness, and took to his bed, saw scarcely 
anybody, and kept himself in a constant state of 
intoxication.” 

The instrument of revocation having been declared 
null, it was referred to a Master in Chancery to take an 
account of the rents received by Mr. Bowes since the 
commencement of the suit. He was charged with a large 
sum which he had unjustly pocketed, and it was entered 
upon the marshal’s books as a debt hanging over his de- 
voted head. Meanwhile, the sentence of separation and 
divorce issued from Doctor’s Commons, and he was 
likewise stunned with the burden of excommunication 
launched against him. He was now forced to enter 
within the prison walls, and bid adieu to the outer state- 
rooms. 

About the year 1797, Bowes commenced a suit in 
the Court of Chancery, claiming the surplus rents of 
the estates set apart to pay his wife’s annuities ; 
and the Countess having put in no answer to it, he 
applied to the House of Lords, the decision of which 
was in his favour. Elated by this, he recurred again to 
the Court of Chancery, under the expectation that he was 
certain of success to the amount of at least £60,000, but 
the law’s delays, then proverbially tantalising, lost him 
this hope. 

Lady Strathmore died’ on April 20, 1800, and was 
buried in Westminster Abbey, dressed in a superb bridal 
dress. When this event occurred, Bowes moved out of 
prison, the demand of heavy bail having been withdrawn, 
through application to the Court of King’s Bench. But 
his affairs, during his long imprisonment, had become too 
much involved ever to be settled, and so he remained a 
prisoner for debt. He was, however, granted the privi- 
lege of residing anywhere within the rules, chiefly on 
account, it is said, of his commendable conduct in a riot 
and conspiracy which took place in the prison in May, 
1791, when the outer gate was in danger of being forced 
by the insurgents, and Mr. Bowes actively aided the 
authorities in quelling the disturbance. We are told by 
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& writer in the ‘Annual Register” for 1810 that his 
general demeanour in durance vile “‘ obtained the confi- 
dence of the different marshals of the prison, who ren- 
dered it as light as possible.” 

Bowes subsequently took a house in the London Road, 
St. George’s Fields, to await the issue of his lawsuits, 
which were still dragging their slow length along. In 
June, 1807, the deed of revocation was once more brought 


up, this time before Sir James Mansfield ; and a verdict — 


haying been found in favour of the Earl of Strathmore, 
Bowes’s forensic contentions finally terminated. 

The adventurer’s darkly-chequered career came to a 
close on the 16th of January, 1810, when he died within 
the rules of the King’s Bench, having been a prisoner 
for more than twenty years. His mortal remains were 
interred, seven days afterwards, in the vault of St. 
George’s Church, in the Borough. He left legacies to his 
four children by a young lady whom he had seduced m 
prison, and who, says one authority, “‘had suffered 
patiently the most incredible privations for many 
years, from the jealousy, meanness, and violence of 
her children’s father.” His son by the countess had a 
place in the Navy, and died in his father’s lifetime. 

A portrait of Bowes is prefixed to the memoirs of 
his life, written by Jesse Foote, his surgeon and friend. 
That gentleman describes him thus :— 

His person was rather in his favour, and his address 
was probably, when young, captivating. His speech was 

soft, his height more five feet ten, his eyes were 
br and small, he had a 7 command over them ; 


por) | apne were low, and sandy; his hair light, 
complexion ruddy smile was agreeable, his 


wit ready, but he was always the first to laugh at what he 
said, which forced others to laugh also. His conversation 
was shallow, his education was Amey and his utterance 
was in a low tone and lisping. There was something un- 
common in the connecti his nose with his upper ~ Fi 
he never could talk without the nose, which wa lng 

curved downwards, being also moved vidlouivaligr Ly 
the upper lip. 

Another writer describes Bowes as possessing the most 
fascinating manners, and as being witty, hospitable, and 
convivial, and a most pleasant table companion. He 
lived on terms of intimacy with the twelfth Duke of 
Norfolk, premier duke and earl of England; with John 
Lee, the famous lawyer, Attorney-General in 1803; and, 
in early life at least, with the two brothers Scott, Lord 
Chancellor Eldon and Lord Stowell. That he retained 
some opulent friends, even in his latter days, seems 
certain, or he could never have obtained security to the 
amount required for the privilege of the rules of the 
King’s Bench. 

In October, 1811, the Benwell estate, which Bowes had 
purchased for about £24,000, was brought to the hammer 
at the Queen’s Head Inn, Newcastle. It was sold in 
lots, which, together with the wood upon it, realised 
about £65,000. The old mansion house or tower, which, 
when Bowes bought the estate, was in the most per- 
fect condition, had meanwhile become a heap of ruins. 
It was anciently the summer residence of the priors of 
Tynemouth, who had a chapel there, and subsequently 
it became the seat of the Shafto family. It was rebuilt 
in 1832, at the cost of about £14,000, passed through 
various hands, and is now the residence of the Right 
Rev. Dr. Wilberforce, Bishop of Newcastle. 
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A Romance of Tyne Bridge. 


The Story of Br. Oliphant. 





aiR. OLIPHANT, whose name is associated 
with a tragic incident in the history of Old 
| Tyne Bridge, resided in one of the houses 
which partly covered that picturesque structure. The 
house was at the southern end of Tyne Bridge, and on 
the western side. It stood over an arch of that portion 
of the bridge which belonged to the bishopric of Durham, 
and which the count palatine (or bishop) was bound to 
keep in repair. There were four floors, the dwelling com- 
prising cellar, shop, kitchen, and parlour (whose doors 
were opposite to each other), and attics. The cellar (if 
we may call it so) hung down in the arch, and had half- 
doors (upper and lower) looking out upon the Tyne. The 
river rose to within a few inches of the lower door, so 
that goods could be received and shipped, “‘the water at 
high tide running deep and rapid, and almost close 
below.” Smeaton the engineer, reporting on the bridge 
at the time of which we are speaking, tells us, as to 
the arch in question, that it was in a great measure 
blocked up by cellars for the convenience of the 
houses above (on the east and the west), and had no 
current of water through it when the tide was below 
the starlings or jetties surrounding the piers. It 
was a dry arch, with sundry “holes and chasms,” when 
the water was down. When it was up, the cellar floor 
was little above the level of the flood ; and at all hours of 
the day the tide of life rolled along the bridge on the 
level of the floor of the shop. Four flights of stairs ran 
up from the river to the roof, a winding stair connecting 
the cellar with the shop. The viaduct, we have said, was 
on the level of the shop-floor ; but the word level is some- 
what out of place, for the bridge was steep. Where the 
road passed the shop window of the surgeon and apothe- 
cary, it rose at the rate of a foot in every seven or eight ; 
and it was also very narrow. The whole width, from 
parapet to parapet, was not more than fifteen feet; yet 
room had been made for dwellings on both sides, still 
further cramping the thoroughfare, and in several places 
reducing the breadth of the roadway tu three yards. A 
tower, used as a prison, bestrode the way ; and. there 
were two or three gates to guard the passage of the river. 
Old and infirm, the structure had long been regarded 
with an anxious eye. ‘Originally very ill built, and in 
general of too small stones, and not of the best kind,” 
Smeaton “‘found it in a general state of disrepair.” But, 
although it was feared that unless measures were taken 
for its safety it might fall through decay, there was no 
dream of the flood that was shortly to throw it down. 
This cloud was no more foreseen by James Oliphant 
than was the baleful prosecution by which it was pre- 
ceded. 


Dr. Oliphant, at the period of our story, had lived 
nine or ten years on the Tyne. The eldest son of 
James Oliphant, of Perth, sometime wine merchant 
there, and nephew of Lawrence Oliphant, of Gask, he 
had been brought up to the medical profession, and in his 
earlier years was in the army. In 1754-55, he came to 
Newcastle, where he met Margaret Erskine, daughter of 
Dr. William Erskine, of Gateshead. An attachment 
sprang up between them, which led to an engagement; 
and on the 13th of July, 1755, they were married in St. 
Mary’s Church, Gateshead, the subscribing witnesses 
being ‘‘William Erskine” and “Jeffrey Oliphant.” 
The marriage with the daughter was followed by a 
partnership with the father ; and they all lived together 
in the old house on the bridge in which Dr. Erskine had 
dwelt from the closing days of Queen Anne. 

Twice has Tyne Bridge passed away since Dr. and 
Mrs. Oliphant were dwelling there in the year which 
brought unmerited reproach and suffering to their happy 
home. The calamity which came over them occurred in 
the year 1764. On the 28th of July there appeared in 
the Newcastle Chronicle, about four months after the 
publication of its firsts number, the following short para- 
graph :—“*On Sunday last, the body of Diana Arm- 
strong, late servant]to a gentleman in Gateshead, was — 
found floating in the Tyne near Dunston Staiths, and 


. had, as is supposed, lain in the river several days. The 


cause of the accident is not known.” An inquest had 
been held by the County Coroner (who was household 
steward of the bishop) ; the verdict of the jury had been 
returned ; and the Whickham register had recorded the 
burial of ‘‘Dinah Armstrong, belonging to Hexham, sup- 
posed to be both hang’d and drown’d”: ‘The coroner’s 
jury,” added the parochial penman, “brought in their 
verdict wilful murther. She was found at Dunstan. 
Bur. 24 July, 1764.” Parish registers did not restrict 
themselves, in those days, to a simple record of baptism, 
marriage, and burial; they partook of the character of 
chronicles and diaries; and we have here the clerk of 
the parish writing down, besides the burial, a supposition 
and a verdict, both of which were destitute of foundation, 
and fell to the ground as false and worthless when they 
came to the test of a court of justice. 

Dinah Armstrong was the younger servant of Mrs. 
Oliphant. About the latter end of May, 1764, a former 
servant had fallen sick; and Dinah, recently dismissed, 
for some slight misbehaviour, from the service of a widow 
lady in Newcastle (Mrs. Heath), was engaged in her 
stead. ‘The plausible account the girl gave of herself, 
joined to a good countenance, and other favourable ap- 
pearances, were her only recommendations to Mrs. 
Oliphant,” who knew nothing of the circumstance of 
the girl’s dismissal. Dr. and Mrs. Oliphant were about 
to leave home for Scotland. The new girl came on or 
about the 31st of May ; her master and mistress began 
their journey on the 5th of June, and they did not return 
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till the 10th of July. In the meanwhile, the two 
children had been left in the charge of Mrs. Milne, 
the wife of a merchant in Newcastle, where Dinah was 
in attendance upon them. Mrs. Oliphant was told on 
her return that the girl’s behaviour had been but indif- 
ferent ; that she had been detected in pilfering several 
trifling things from Mrs. Milne ; and this lady, moreover, 
a day or two afterwards, said she had missed, among 
other things, three damask napkins, which she strongly 
suspected, from certain circumstances, Dinah had taken, 
and she desired that she might be strictly examined about 
them. Her mistress spoke to her accordingly on the sub- 
ject. The suspicion was repelled, and the girl consented, 
reluctantly, to have her chest examined. The napkins 
were none of them found, but there was a sheet marked 
“ A. H.,” which she said was the gift of a relative. It 
was remarked, however, that the initials were those of 
her late mistress, and she confessed that it belonged to 
Mrs. Heath, and that she had taken some other trifles. 
Examining the sheet, Mrs. Oliphant was led to believe, 
from some marks upon it, that Dinah had intended to 
convert it into body linen, whereupon:she asked her 
other servant, Mary Shittleton, if the girl was ill-pro- 
vided, and learnt that she wasso. She then made her a 
present of some materials; spoke tenderly to her as to 
the only means of making life honourable and happy ; 
and promised to intercede with Mrs. Heath and Mrs. 
Milne on her behalf, and to keep her to the end of the 
quarter; at the same time begging that if she had the 
napkins she would restore them. This was on Monday, 
the 16th of July, when she still denied having the nap- 
kins, or any knowledge of them; and Mrs. Milne inti- 
mated her intention of prosecuting her as soon as she left 
the family. Mrs. Oliphant was advised to discharge her 
immediately, but did not do so. ‘“* Willing if possible to 
save the girl from public shame and ruin,” Mrs. Oliphant 
“resolved to try a little further, to prevail on her to dis- 
cover these napkins.” It was thought that, for this pur- 
pose, “if some person of ingenuity was to interrogate 
and talk with her about them, she might possibly be pre- 
vailed upon to make a confession ; and with this view 
and intention Mrs. Oliphant applyed to Mr. Green, a 
neighbour and intimate acquaintance, and then a parish 
Officer, a gentleman of great humanity, and acquainted 
him with the whole matter ; and he, approving of the 
design as being laudable and benevolent, agreed to give 
his assistance towards furthering it.” He accordingly 
saw Dinah on Tuesday forenoon, the 17th of July, and 
expostulated with her, representing the natural conse- 
quences of her conduct and of a prosecution. She 
admitted, as before, that she had taken the sheet, but 
denied the napkins ; and he came away, saying he would 
see her again in the afternoon. 

There was a report that she was under restraint ; but 
she went about her work as usual, within doors and 
without. Several times on the day of Mr. Green’s 


conversation with her, she brought up water from the 
cellar ; she also conducted the children to school ; and 
before dinner she went for ale to the Queen’s Head, in 
Pipewellgate. Dinner was served in the parlour over 
the shop, between one and two o'clock. Dr. Erskine, 
Dr. and Mrs. Oliphant, and Mr. Henry Thompson 
(residing in the family under the doctor’s care), were 
those who sat down to table. The two children, a son 
and a daughter, were at school ; and a staymaker (Mrs. 
French) was in the kitchen awaiting their return, that 
she might see Miss Oliphant, and “try on a pair of 
stays.” Dinah was also there, ‘‘extremely dull and 
sullen,” managing matters, while Mary waited at 
table. Suddenly Dinah was missed; and Mrs. French, 
when appealed to, thought she was gone downstairs. 
Her fellow-servant called to her in vain ; went down to 
the shop, but she was not there; then descended to the 
cellar, where she saw her shadow as she leaped out at 
the door, and heard her fall. Looking out, she saw her 
lying on her side on the sand. She called to her 
repeatedly, receiving no answer ; upon which’ she 
alarmed the house, and search was made in various 
directions. Those who ran to the cellar could see 
nothing of Dinah, nor could any others hear of her. 
Mary and Mr. Thompson, and George Rutherford, 
shopkeeper to a mercer next door, and John 
Weatherburn, the barber, could nowhere find her. The 
print of her body in the sand was observed, but no traces 
were discovered of the road she had taken; the river was 
clear and smooth, and without mark of her whereabouts; 
“all the holes and chasms in the dry arches of the bridge” 
were examined in vain; nothing could be learnt in the 
lanes and back-yards adjacent; ‘‘and some boys who 
were fishing a few yards below the bridge” could give no 
intelligence of her. “She had leaped a height of about 
13 feet; and the place she fell on was distant from the 
then stream (it being low water) only four or five yards.” 
The family were perplexed, and knew not what to do. 
Dorothy Carr, servant-maid of Mrs. Milne, sent to 
Dinah’s sister Jane, living in a gentleman’s family in 
Newcastle, telling her what had happened, and asking 
her if she knew anything of the missing girl. She replied 
that she did not, and waited on Mrs. Oliphant, next 
morning, to learn the particulars, and inquire if anything 
had been heard of her; and before going away she said 
their sister Tamar lived at Long Benton, and probably 
Dinah might be there. The day after, she called again, 
with a companion, and took away the chest and clothes 
of her absent sister. It was now Thursday, the 19th of 
July, and nothing had yet been discovered. On Sunday 
morning, Joseph Barlow, a keelman, called at Dr. 
Oliphant’s and inquired of Mary, who opened the door, 
if Dr. Erskine had a maid that was drowned lately. 
Mary said that they had a maid who was missing, but 
she hoped she was not drowned. Dr. Oliphant had now 
come to the door, and Barlow told him he had that morn- 
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ing, with one John Southeron, taken up a woman floating 
in the middle of the Tyne, and that he had carried the 
body ashore at Dunston. Dr. Oliphant could not say, 
by the description, whether or not the body was that of 
Dinah; but he gave him the address of Jane, who would 
no doubt go and see. The family meantime sent Mary to 
Dunston, who recognised the deceased as her late fellow- 
servant, and brought back the sad intelligence to Tyne 
Bridge. 

The body bore the mark of “‘a circle, or scar, on the 
neck, which at first appeared whiter than the other parts 
of the skin, but in a short time. turned into light purple 
colour.” ‘Deceased always wore a black ribbon 
or necklace about her neck,” and “had one 
or the other of them on at the time she 
left Dr. Oliphant’s house.” When found in the 
river the body of the poor girl was landed at Dun- 
ston, and brought many persons together, who viewed it 
with curious interest, and had their attention attracted 
by the marks on the neck. Their supposition was that 
‘she had been hanged”; and “a young practitioner in 
surgery,” coming to the spot, instantly declared that such 
had been the case. This was decisive with his audience ; 
and it immediately became a clear point with them that 
she had so died, “‘and, as a necessary consequence, that 
her master and mistress were her murderers.” Next day 
(Monday), Tamar Armstrong called on Mrs. Oliphant, 
indulging in ‘“‘abuse and threats against the whole 
family.” On Tuesday, the 24th, John Robson, one of 
the county coroners, came to Dunston to hold an inquest ; 
and John Crozer, constable of Whickham, was sent to 
Gateshead with a summons for Mary Shittleton, fellow- 
servant of the deceased. By this officer Dr. Oliphant sent 
a message to the coroner, to the effect that Mrs. Oliphant 
and himself, and others, would also attend to give an 
aecount of what they knew, if he thought necessary. 
Afterwards, at noon, some of his friends called to inform 
Dr. Oliphant they had heard all was in confusion at 
the inquest, and advising him to go. He therefore went 
off, with Henry Thompson and John Weatherburn, and 
got to Dunston between two and three o’clock. He at 
once gave the coroner an account of the affair, but was 
told that “‘he should go talk to the jury.” Acting on 
this suggestion, he found the jurors at some distance, 
“standing by a hedge in the open air, surrounded by a 
crowd of people, who frequently intermixed with them.” 
He then began to repeat what he had before related to 
the coroner, experiencing frequent interruptions, ‘and 
particularly from Tamar, the sister of the deceased, who 
was there with her other sister Jane, busied in inflaming 
the populace.” Unable to obtain a full hearing, he re- 
turned to the coroner, and requested that his evidence, 
and that of his companions, might be recorded; but 
he was told that he was charged with confining the 
deceased in his cellar from the Friday till the Tuesday ; 
that when she leaped out of the cellar no measures 


were taken to find her; that when Barlow came he 
threw the door in his face, and bid him begone; that he 
had not sent for him (the coroner), as was incumbent 
upon him ; and, lastly, the marks of strangulation were 
hinted at. On all these points Dr. Oliphant replied, and 
offered to produce evidence on oath ; but the coroner re. 
fused to examine the witnesses tendered. They waited, 
however, until about six o’clock, when they sent to know 
if the coroner had any occasion for them, and received 
in answer that he had not; “so they returned home, 
ignorant of the result of the coroner and jury’s delibera- 
tions. ” 

Robert Somerville, of Swalwell, surgeon, one of the 
witnesses examined, deposed that he had inspected the 
body of Dinah Armstrong. ‘She had,” he said, “a cir- 
cular mark on her neck, about half an inch in breadth, 
which has been made (to my judgment) by a rope, or 
might have been done by a ribband necklace or the like 
nature, but there was no such thing found upon her neck 
when taken up. Her face was quite black, occasioned by 
a stagnation of the blood, which is a concomitant of 
strangling or suffocation, there being no other appear: 
ance of violence which I observed.” 

Not the slightest evidence was given that implicated 
any of the inmates of the house on Tyne Bridge as the 
authors of Dinah’s death; but, on the contrary, it was 


_ the testimony of Jane Armstrong that Mary Shittleton 


told her the girl “leapt out of the cellar window or 
door,” and so left the house; which statement Mary 
repeated to the coroner and jury on oath. Yet, with- 
out any proof whatever, the jury found that James 
Oliphant, Margaret Oliphant, and Mary Shittleton had 
strangled the girl in the cellar with a cord, and so mur- 
dered her. 

This verdict was given on the 24th of July. On the 
25th, Mr. and Mrs. Oliphant and their maid were ar- 
rested and conveyed to Durham; whither, also, Dr. 
Wilson, of Newcastle, and a great number of their friends 
besides, proceeded to offer them assistance. They were 
suffered by the coroner to return home in the custody of 
the constable ; and on the 13th of August, the day pre- 
ceding the assizes, “‘at their own request they were 
again carried to Durham,” and the coroner committed 
them to gaol. On Friday, the 17th, they were arraigned 
on a bill of indictment, and also the coroner’s inquisi- 
tion. Ten or eleven witnesses were heard for the pro- 
secution, Somerville stating that he could not say posi- 
tively the stricture was the cause of death; the body 
might have swelled so in the water that any ligature on 
the neck would have occasioned the mark, and the neck- 
lace or ribbon might have broken. The other witnesses 
called for the prosecution were John Southeron (and his 
wife Jane), Joseph Barlow, Jane and Tamar Armstrong, 
Thomas Dinning, Isabella Nickson, Susannah Wilcock, 
Sarah Ward, Jane Grieve (Long Benton), and Thomasine 
Elwell (Swalwell). Two witnesses were examined for 
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the defence, Henry Thompson and Margaret French, who 
testified that the girl was going about the house at perfect 
liberty ; and Mr. Thompson, lodging with the family as a 
patient, stated that as they sat at dinner on the Tuesday, 
“they were alarmed by the prisoner Shittleton calling 
out from below stairs that the deceased had jumped out 
of the cellar window into the bed of the river.” ‘‘ He 
never saw the least ill-usage from any of the family 
towards the deceased.” 


An immediate verdict of acquittal was returned by the 
jury; and the judge before whom the case was tried, Mr. 
Justice Bathurst, expressed his sorrow for Mr. Oliphant’s 
misfortune, and said he believed him to be as innocent of 
the crime laid to his charge as himself. 

The following brief notice of the case appeared in the 
Newcastle Chronicle on the 25th August, 1764 :— 


On the 17th inst., came on at Durham, before the Hon. 
Mr. Justice Bathurst, the trial of Mr. and Mrs. Oliphant, 
and their maid, for the alleged murder of Dinah Arm- 
strong; when the parties being justified b 
evidence brought against them, the judge 
sense of their unmerited sufferings, in public court, by 
saying he believed them as innocent of the crime laid to 
their charge as himself. The late unmerited misfortunes 
and uncommon sufferings of a worthy family, who have 
always deservedly enjoyed the esteem and affection of all 
who knew them, are too glaring to be passed over in 
silence. Their innocence is now clearly demonstrated, 
not only by their fair and honourable uittal, and the 
public declaration of the judge in court, but also by the 
particular respect and attention paid to their cause by a 
number of — of the most respectable character, 
who have, during this unhappy affair, so warmly inter- 
ested bp apes - = ~ cation. Besides, the deli- 
cacy of all the publishers of the newspapers in agreeing to 
pass over in silence the scandalous, false, and mali- 
cious reports so industriously oa inst them, is 
afurther demonstration of the sense of the world, and 
sentiments of the thinking part of mankind, on this me- 
lancholy occasion. The humanity and good-nature of the 
—- endeavouring to reclaim an unfortunate girl 

m vice and infamy, was the original cause of their cruel 
and unparalleled tion. But to enter into a detail 
of the injustice done them would be equally tedious and 
unn here, as we are informed a full and genuine 
ftatement of the facts will be soon published, when the 
— they have received will appear in its proper 
colours. 


the ver 
his 


Had it not been for the “statement” thus promised, 
and afterwards printed, we should not have now been 
able to narrate the story of James Oliphant; for, with the 
exception of the preceding notice, and the brief paragraph 
printed on July 28, the newspapers of the day did not, so 
far as we are aware, contain any account of the death of 
Dinah Armstrong, and of the prosecution of her master, 
mistress, and fellow-servant. The publication announced 
above appeared in 1768, under the title, “The Case of 
Mr. James Oliphant, Surgeon, respecting a Prosecution 
which he, together with his Wife and Maid-Servant, 
underwent in the year 1764, for the Supposed Murder of 
a Female Domestic.” It was “printed for Mr. 
Oliphant,” and “published by his appointment,” one of 
the publishers being Benjamin Fleming, bookseller and 
stationer under the Magazine Gate on the Tyne Bridge. 

This little book of 88 pages is now rare. After a pre- 


face or “‘ advertisement ” and an “‘ introduction,” there is 
a statement of the whole case, with the evidence given 
before the coroner and judge, and an account of the steps 
taken to obtain redress, founded on “the coroner’s 
refusal to hear evidence, by which defendant had been 
involved in such a dangerous, expensive prosecution.” 
The Bishop of Durham was written to; lawyers were con- 
sulted; application was made to the Court of King’s 
Bench. All in vain. The end aimed at was not 
achieved. 

The Court of King’s Bench, moved by Mr. Wedder- 
burn on the affidavits for an information against the 
coroner, did not think proper to grant the motion, but 
referred Dr. Oliphant to the Grand Jury, as the subject, 
matter of complaint appeared to be more proper by way 
of indictment in the county. The suggestion, however- 
did not commend itself to the mind of the applicant. 
There was one more course open to him—that of a special 
action for damages; but the great expense, and other 
reasons, deterred him. 


** Thus unhappily circumstanced,” says Mr. Oliphant, 
**T resolved to avail myself of the liberty of the press in 
my own vindication, and in making my case known to 
the world; and then it was that the following narrative 
was written. Unwilling, nevertheless, to expose the con- 
duct of a man who, I flattered myself, would have had 
candour enough to acknowledge his error, and justice to 
repair the ill effects as far as lay in his power, I have 
since that time waited in silent expectation that the 
spontaneous convictions of his own mind would have 
voluntarily induced him to render me every satisfaction 
which I had to hope for from compulsory methods; but 
in that expectation I have hitherto waited in vain. I can 
now, after having ee with my misfortunes for 
three years and upwards, estimate my losses with the 
greater exactness, and judge of the consequences of those 
events that have proved so destructive to my happiness ; 
and it is with a heartfelt concern that I here declare them 
to be ruinous in the highest degree. Before my disasters 
in 1764, my affairs were prosperous, my practice exten- 
sive, my mind at ease, - good name unblemished, my 
friends numerous, and the fairest prospects of future 
felicity opening to my view. But, ood God ! what a 
reverse have I experienced, to what a scene of mise 
reserved! what a change did a few days produce! 
leave the humane, judicious part of mankind to 
judge of the cause have to complain. I leave 
them to inquire what were my feelings, when life, 
liberty, character, and fortune, were all at once so rudely 
attacked. On returning to the inspection of my domestic 
affairs after my acquittal, what a melancholy view did 
they exhibit! A considerable part of my small fortune, 
the fruits of years of honest industry, dissipated in a 
necessary defence, and ineffectual endeavour to obtain 
redress; my business greatly reduced; my reputation 
sullied ; my peace of mind deeply wounded ; —— 
health much impaired; and, to complete my aiffliction, 
deprived of the Kindest and best of fathers, who, after 
languishing a few months in all the bitterness of sorrow, 
fell a victim” (in May, 1765) ‘‘ to his great sensibility of 
the injuries of his son. These are some of the triumphs of 
my persecutors, a few of the long train of evils that have 

ted from this most oppressive prosecution, the effects 
whereof I must severely feel to the last moments of my 
life.” 

To the death of Dr. Oliphant’s father, in May, 1765, 
succeeded that of Dr. Erskine, father of Mrs. Oliphant, 
in December, 1766. In November, 1771, came the over- 
throw of Tyne Bridge, depriving the family of their 


home. The Oliphants then removed to Church Chare, 
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the narrow thoroughfare which preceded the Church 
Street of the present day. This, however, was but a 
temporary place of sojourn. The disaster which had 
destroyed their dwelling-place, following the calamity 
that overshadowed its peace and happiness, led the way 
to their departure from the banks of the Tyne. At what 
precise period they crossed the Borders does not appear, 
but it was within the year subsequent to the fall of the 
bridge ; for the municipal records of Newcastle show 
that they-were in Scotland in October, 1772. Mr. John 
Green appeared in the Mayor’s Chamber, in the course 
of that month, “for and on behalf of Mr. James 
Oliphant, in Scotland, owner of a house at the south 
end of the old stone bridge,” and represented that 
“the present slanting stays were not sufficient to 
support it,” and that it was consequently “‘in danger of 
falling into the river”; whereupon Mr. John Stephen- 
son, at that time employed in the construction of a 
temporary viaduct across the Tyne, was instructed to 
apply additional props, if necessary.* 

Mr. Oliphant, for some time after his return to 
Scotland, was Professor of Medicine at St. Andrews. 
He afterwards settled at Irvine, and was private 
physician to Lords Eglintoun and Glasgow. Lord 
Justice Boyle, who was living in advanced years when 
Dr. Oliphant’s heir-male was advertised for in 1848, 
well remembered him as in practice there. The adver- 
tisement ran thus :— 

SUCCESSION TO AN ESTATE IN SCOTLAND. 


ble heir-male of the body of the deceased Doctor 
James Oliphant is first called and entitled to the 
estate of Gask, in the county of Perth, under the settle- 


ment of its late propeioten, ames Blair Oliphant, Esq., 
of Gask and Ardblair. r Oliphant is understood to 
have resided for several years preceding and su uent 
to 1764 at Gateshead, Newcast e-upon: fine, and to have 
removed from Gateshead to Irvine in tland, and to 
have died in 1791. Failing heirs-male of the body of the 
said Doctor James Oliphant, the heir-male whomsoever 
of the said James Blair Oliphant is entitled to succeed to 
the estate. The trustees appointed by Mr. Oliphant to 
carry the destination in his settlement into effect make 
this public intimation, and request that claimants may 
communicate with their agents, Messrs Hunter and 
Conning, writers, Perth. 

Perth, July 5, 1848. 

Dr. and Mrs. Oliphant had several children ; and Mr. 
Blair Oliphant supposed there might be male issue of 
their sons living. The Gateshead Observer, however, 
recalling, some years ago, the incidents of the 
eighteenth century, stated that the only grandchild 
remaining in 1848 was a daughter of Janet Oliphant, 
the young lady on whom Mrs. Margaret French was 
waiting, on the sad 17th of July, 1764, “‘to try on a 
pair of stays.” One son of Dr. Oliphant died in 
Canada, another in Tobago. Two were impressed in a 


time of war, one of whom was supposed to have perished 





* The number of houses on the bridge when the flood came 
exceeded twenty, their yearly value being £286. One was of the 
value of £22; three (including Dr. Oliphant’s), £220; while two of 
the places of business occupied on the crowded roadway were s0 
small as to bear no higher rentals than £6 and £7. 


in an engagement with the French ; and the career of the 
other, “which ended at Workington, was marked by 
even stranger passages than those which chequered the 
life of the father.” Chequered, indeed, was the life of 
the household established on Old Tyne Bridge; and 
when, about sixty years subsequent to the death of Dr, 
Oliphant, Fortune seemed disposed to smile, there was no 
son of his line to succeed, and enjoy her sunshine. 
JamgEsS CLEPHAN, 





A Contemporary Account ot the Fall of 
Tyne Bridge. 


Mr. Joseph Crawhall has published, in one of his 
wonderful books, a contemporary account of the destruc- 
tion of Old Tyne Bridge. This account, Mr. Crawhall 
informs his readers, was copied from a manuscript now in 
the possession of George H. Haydon, Esq., Bethlehem 
Hospital, London. As the story is short, and is more- 
over told in a way that would not have disgraced Defoe, 
we have taken the liberty to transfer it to our pages. 


On Saturday morn, Nov. 16th, 1771, when I came down 
to breakfast, I never remember so dark and dull a day, 
attended with a mizling kind of rain which rather en- 
creased : I passed the evening with some friends at the 
Coffee-house on the Sandhill, from whom I parted after 
11 o’clock, and in coming home heard the Watchman call 
the hour without any observation about a high tide : at 4 


~ o’clock in the morn I was suddenly awakened by a 


loud rap at the door: starting from my bed, ’ 
Joseph Robinson called out in the street—pray arise, Sir, 
for the River is swell’d prodigiously and encreasing very 
fast : glad to know it was not a fire which I apprehended, 
Icame downstairs, and having got half-a-dozen of the 
workmen together, with each of us a candle, we came 
into the room with the bow-window, where the water had 
rose to about our knees : as it been the same height in 
1763 and I had no idea of its rising higher and age | my 
lib: &c., I only removed upstairs my violin and the 
Family Bible, and resolving on walking along the Close 
and alarming some of my friends, I perceived ere I came 
to the Gate that the River was so high in the street as to 
render this step impracticable ; on this I took a servant 
with a lanthorn went up the Forth Banks and down the 
Side to the Sandhill and to my astonishment found very 
few people in the streets, and even on the Sandhill not 
above a dozen were stirring : I called on Mr. Wallis and 
some other wine merchants and was glad to know they 
had taken precautions in time: as the water continued 
rising I returned home between 5 and 6 o’clock, and when 
I was at the Forth Banks my ears were alarmed with the 
falling of the Bridge which gave me the most shocking 
sensations imaginable: The idea of the sleeping inhabi- 
tants rushing in a moment into eternity, the vending of 
the ho with the crush and noise made by their fall- 
ing, added to the dreadful gloom and darkness of the 
night created most terrible re ections, and brought to my 
mind all the horrors which must have attended the earth- 
quake at Lisbon: On my return home I found the water 
was upwards of 5 feet high in my rooms next the River, 
that it had broke all the pots in the Bottle-house furnace, 
and as it continued to rise the White-house furnace was in 
danger: at eight o’clock it was on a level with the second 
= of front door «, the one : - now —— S 
with eager attention I perceived with great jo 1 

abated : on this I returned again to the Sandhill, which 
was covered with water, and hearing that some friends 
were pent up at the be Head Tavern on the Keyside 
I rowed over the Sandhill to their relief. In going hither 
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ships broke from their moorings and were carried by 
fe Torrent down the River : the water was dashing im- 


: persons 
perished when the Bridge fell, and several others up the 
water were drown’d: it was Monday morn before the 
water abated, and left in mine and every house near the 
River an immense quantity of mud and ooze. Our loss 


by it in the works was upwards of £300. Mr. Fenwick 
of Bywell was a + sufferer ; and as several poor people 
had lost their a subscription was opened for their 
relief : for several months the River was crossed in Boats 
and Ferrys till the tempo: Bridge was compleated ; 
application was made by the ration to Parliament 
to assist them in the rebuilding the Bridge, but it was re- 
fused. This Bridge had s near 500 years. Accounts 
mention it to have been originall e of wood: The 
stone piers I conclude must have been built in the time of 
the Romans, as in pulling down the old piers several coins 
of the Emperor Antoninus and Faustina were found. 


Hawick CommonRiding, 





m™|AWICK COMMON-RIDING is a festival 
which is held every year on the Friday and 
(29224) Saturday that fall between the 5th and the 
12th of June, that is, on the Friday and Saturday after 
the firs; Monday in June. Before the adoption of the 
New Style in 1752, the last Friday of May was the day on 
which the Common-Riding was held. It is, as the name 
implies, the riding of the marches, or boundaries, of the 
town’s lands. The custom of making an annual tour of 
the boundaries of town lands is one which has been 
observed in several other places. It is very probable that 
doing so would be resorted to when a community found 
that adjacent proprietors were overstepping the limits of 
their own land, and encroaching on, or appropriating, a 
part of the community’s domains. 

In the year 1537, James Douglas of Drumlanrig, Baron 
of the Barony of Hawick, granted a charter to the town 
of Hawick, in which he conveyed to it 1,400 acres of 
land. This land, though now considerably decreased in 
quantity, has ever since been known as the Muir or 
Common, and, as at the time when this bequest was 
made few boundaries of lands were fenced, the necessity 
of seeing that the adjoining proprietors did not encroach 
became very often an imperative duty. It is probable 
that the riding of the Marches would be begun very soon 
after the date of the Drumlanrig Charter, in order that 
the lands given by Douglas might be preserved and 
handed down intact to the descendants of the burgesses of 
the town. 

The earliest reference to the Common-Riding occurs in 
an Act of the Bailies passed in the year 1640, the tenth 
Clause of which is as follows :—‘‘ Item, whatsomever per- 
son that beis not present yeirlie at the common ryding 
and setting the faires, sal pay forty shillings, toties quoties, 
and wardit without license or ane lawful excuse.’ 
(“Annals of Hawick,” by James Wilson. Edinburgh : 
Thomas George Stephenson, 1850, page 46.) 

In order that none might escape compliance with this 
clause of the Burgh Act, the Burgess Roll was called 


over at the Muir by the Town Clerk. Absentees were 
thus detected :—‘‘A burgess charged with not being 
present at the riding and meithing of the common, 
pleads that he was at the Watch-know, and is as- 
soilzied.” (Wilson’s “‘ Annals,” page 62.) The following 
entry also occurs in the Council Books of Hawick in the 
year 1645 :—‘*The said day Allan Deans, traveller, being 
accused for not being at the riding and meithing of the 
Common upon the 24th of May, 1645, compearing, con- 
fessit he was at the Watch-know, assoilzies him of the 
penalty and fine, and actit himself gif ever he do the 
lyk he shall pay the double of the penalty, conform to 
the Act, and double punishment.” (Wilson’s ‘‘ Annals,” 
page 65.) In 1699, the following entry occurs in the 
Council Records :—‘‘The sum of £4 Scots ordered to 
be paid to the town’s officer for his common-riding coat, 
to be defrayed out of the first ready money that can 
be had out of the burgess money.” (Wiison’s ‘ Annals,” 
page 105.) There are a few other entries concerning the 
Common-Riding in the Council Records. 

The Watch-Knowe was a height overlooking the town, 
from which a good view of the surrounding country could 
be obtained. It seems, from the occasional references 
made in the burgh and other records, to have been 
customary for certain of the citizens to betake them- 
selves to the Watch-knowe, in order that they might 
guard against the town being surprised by roving 
parties of freebooters, and this was more especially 
necessary on the day when the Common-Riding took 
place. Meithing the Marches (or boundaries-of the 
estate) meant making landmarks of some kind or 
other, at short distances, so that the boundary of the 
unenclosed lands might be known from point to point— 
that is, from meith to meith. A meith was a landmark, 
In some cases it consisted merely of a stucken, or stab 
(Anglice, a stake), which was driven into the ground. In 
other cases it was a large stone, set up on end. It was 
also customary at one time, before the Muir was en- 
closed, for a number of the burgesses to take flaughter- 
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spades with them to the Muir. A flaughter-spade is 
about twice the length of an ordinary spade, with a cross- 
bar at the top, and two handles with which to hold it. 
With these spades the citizens used to cut a quantity of 
sods or turf, and build up therewith small cairns or 
hillocks, three feet in height or so, at distances of per- 
haps one hundred yards apart when the boundary ran in 
a straight. line, and at shorter distances when the 
boundary was zig-zag or circuitous. 

Before the town’s land or common was enclosed and 
fenced, the town’s standard, or banner, was carried at 
the Common-Riding from the town to the Muir, and 
along the boundaries of the Burgh lands, by a young 
unmarried man, who has always been termed ‘the 
Cornet. The custom, too, is that the Cornet of the pre- 
vious year rides upon his right hand, while the one 
for the year before rides upon his left. Up till about 
the middle of the present century only the sons 
of burgesses were eligible for the Cornetship, it 
being considered a high honour to be chosen for 
that purpose. Of late years, however, any of the 
young men belonging to the town are eligible for 
the office. The Cornet is chosen or appointed by the 
Town Council. The first notice of this having been 
done occurs in the Council Records in the year 1703, 
although it is pretty evident from other entries that 
there were Cornets before that year. Since then, with 
one exception, a continuous list of the Cornets has been 
kept. In the year 1706, the Cornet who had been 


chosen refused to carry the town’s standard, because of 
its worn-out and useless state, whereupon the Town 
Council ‘‘ directed the eldest bailie to carry the same 
through and out of the town, and the younger bailie 
to carry it back again, in and through the town.” 
(Wilson’s ‘‘ Annals,” page 116.) The Council also 
fined the party who had refused to be Cornet, 
This action on the part of the Town Council did 
not please the young unmarried men of the town, 
and they “patched up ane mock colour,” and carried it 
through the town, and to the Muir and back. They also 
publicly insulted the bailies, “‘deriding, mocking, and 
scoffing” at them on both days of the Common-Riding, 
and they also made an attempt to take the old colour 
from Bailie Hardie. For this conduct the bailies and 
Council seized a number of the wrongdoers, and im- 
prisoned them till they found caution for their better 
behaviour in future. In the year 1707 the bailies and 
Town Council “‘did unanimously agree, that ane new 
colour, standard, or pennil should be bought.” It is 
stated further on in the Council Records that George 
Deans was the first that carried the new standard, which 
was bought at Edinburgh by Bailie Mertine, and cost 
£10 14s. Scots money. In the year 1856, the Cornet 
who had been chosen refused to accept the office, and the 
Town Council resolved not to elect another. <A public 
meeting was, however, held, at which a Cornet 


_ Was appointed. Next year the Town Council, in com- 


pliance with the wishes of a large number of the 
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inhabitants, rescinded their previous resolution, and 
again elected the Cornet, which they have done yearly 
ever since. 

The proceedings at the present time are mainly as 
follow :—About 10 a.m. on the Friday morning, the 
Cornet, bearing the standard, and accompanied by his 
right and left hand men, proceeds to the Muir on horse- 
back, attended by a cavalcade consisting of young men 
and others ; the magistrates, town councillors, and other 
citizens following in the rear. On arriving at the Muir, 
the Cornet and his supporters ride over a considerable 
portion of the pasture land of the burgh, and at St. 
Leonard’s Farm, which is the town’s property, they are 
regaled with curds and cream. Afterwards there are 
horse races up till about three o’clock, when the Cornet 
and his supporters return from the Muir, and ride what 
js termed the Myreslawgreen Marches, They then pro- 
ceed to the Mill-Path, where there is usually an immense 
concourse of people waiting to hear the Common-Riding 
songsung. The duty of singing the soug has generally 
been undertaken by young men whose leathern lungs 
enabled them to make themselves heard by those on the 
outskirts of the congregated multitude. The refrain, or 
“ower-word,” is generally sung by the whole of those 
present, and the effect produced by such a volume of 
sound as can be made by three or four thousands of 
voices is almost indescribable. After this, the Cornet 
and his supporters proceed to dinner, which usually 
takes place in the Town Hall. There are gymnastic 
games held in the upper Common Haugh until about 
sunset. At night there is a ball, which now gets the 
name of the Race Ball, but which formerly was called 
the Cornet’s Dance. In the grey light of the next 
morning, the Cornet and his friends proceed to the 
Moat—a small artificial conical hill on the outskirts of 
the town. After reaching the summit, those who are 
there pledge each other in the sparkling glass, and 
then, as the broad orb of the summer sun is seen 
slowly rising in the far east, a few selected verses of 
the Common-Riding Song are sung by the assembled 
citizens. This may be said to be the last portion of 
the ancient ceremonies, which have been observed, 
according to the Council Records, for “‘many genera- 
tions and hundreths of years past.” There are horse 
races held at the Muir during the Saturday, but they 
are merely a holiday amusement, and form no part of 
the Common-Riding proper. 

On page 342 of Robert Wilson’s “‘ History of Hawick” 
(printed by Robert Armstrong, Hawick, 1825), I find 
the following notice of the Town’s Standard :—‘ The 
most accredited account of the Colour or the Standard 
belonging to the town of Hawick was given by the late 
Mr. Scott, of Burnhead, as follows :—A marauding party 
of the English, the year after the battle of Flodden, 
came up the Teviot for plunder. Previous to their 
arrival at Hawick, the magistrates called a meeting of 


the inhabitants, and proposed that the enemy should be 
resisted, seeing their number was not great, and that the 
town should be defended to the last rather than given up 
to plunder. Recollections of Flodden sharpened the 
revenge of the people, who shouted unanimously to be led 
to battle, when about two hundred stout men were armed 
with such weapons as the town or neighbourhood could 
supply. This band set off the following morning, and 
met the English plunderers at Trows, two miles below 
Hawick, where a desperate conflict took place. The 
enemy, about forty in number, with a flag, were come 
upon rather by surprise, when a complete massacre 
ensued, The flag was taken, and scarcely a soldier 
escaped. This colour, or its emblem, has been carried 
round the marches of the burgh property at the Common- 
Riding ever since.” 

Up till the year 1803, the Cornet and the equestrians 
who rode with him took the old road to the extremities 
of the burgh’s property. When on their way to the 


ee 
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Moor they took off at the Haggisha’, rode over the 
Vertish Hill, and along Pilmuir Rig, &c., instead of 
going up the road leading through the plantations at 
the Nipknowes. Robert Purdom, farmer, the grand- 
father of the present Town Clerk, and the father of 
Thomas Purdom, late Town Clerk, was the last 
Cornet who rode that way. Owing to the nature of 
the road, he was thrown from his horse, and carried 
into a house at the Haggisha’, after which going this 
way was discontinued. 

The ‘‘Old Common-Riding Song” was — by 
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Arthur Balbirnie, who was a foreman dyer at the 
car;;-' »anufactory at Damside in the first decade of 
this century. ‘Flodden Field” and the ‘“‘ New 
Common-Riding Song” were both written by James 
Hogg, not the Ettrick Shepherd, but a woollen frame- 
work knitter, or stocking-maker, pretty intelligent for 
his position, but a little intemperate in his habits. He 
wrote the “New OCommon-Riding Song” some time 
before the year 1819, for it was sung in that year for the 
first time by James Scott, an apprentice of Hogg’s. I 
give the air, three of the verses, and the chorus :— 
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Aye de-fend your Rights and Com - mon. 


Scotia felt thine ire, O Odin ! 

On the bloody field of Flodden ; 

There our fathers fell with honour, 
Round their king and country’s banner. 


Chorus.—Teribus, ye Teri Odin, 
Sons of * she slain at Flodden, 
Imitating Border Bowmen, 
Aye defend your Rights and Common. 


** Hawick shall triumph ’mid destruction,” 
Was a Druid’s dark prediction ; 

Strange the issues that unrolled it 
Cent’ries after he’d foretoid it. 


Peace be thy portion, Hawick, for ever! 
Thine thy commerce flourish ever ! 
Down to latest ages send it— 

“* Hawick was ever Independent.” 


Here is a copy of the “Old Common-Riding Song,” 
by Arthur Balbirnie ; the Little Haugh referred to was 
® place for dead horses :— 


We'll a’ hie to the muir a-riding ; 
Drumlanrig gave it for ns 
Our ancestors of martial order, 

To drive the English off our border. 


a wi ” Hawick, its Ri 
P wi’ a’ the Border 
Tiribus and Tiriodin, 
We are up to guard the Common. 


At Flodden Field our fathers fought it, 

And honour ’d, though dear they bought it ; 
By Teviot-side they took this colour, 

A dear memorial of their valour. 


hts and Common, 
wmen ! 


Though twice of old our town was burned, 
Yet twice the foemen back we turned ; 
And ever, should our right be trod on, 
We'll face the foe to Tiriodin. 


Round our Cornet now we'll —_ 

And forth on horseback let us sally ; 

Round our marches we'll escort him, 
Pledging firmly to support eS 


Up the Loan we'll drive like fire, 
O’er the Fertish Hill, nor tire, 

And ‘lang Pilmuir Rig we'll canter, 
Down the Bailie Hill we'll scamper. 


At the Ca’knowe we halt a little ; 

Slack our and ease the cripple ; ; 

Take a glass 0 cheering whisky, 

Then down o’er Hawic SMestivow fu’ frisky. 


At the Haggiesha’ we rank up, 

Weaver Will’s auld bonnet clank up,’ 
Down the Loan we come fu’ doucely, 
And ride to Mycelaw Green sae crousely. 


But by and by, I’d maist forgot it, 

The Mycelaw Green, we’ll tek be at it, 
There we'll get a guid caul 

Frae a man that is nae Quaker. 


Now Tiriodin blaws the chanter, 

As rank and file the town = enter ; 
Till round the Haugh our flag is flying, 
And some their Bits of Blood are trying. 


While round and round our beaux do spatter, 
Others doucely cross the water 
To the Little Haugh, fu’ sorry, 

ile the horses neigh Memento mori / 


In the Town Hall all things are ready 
Knives and forks we'll play them stony 5 ; 
Push about the flowing ~~ 

Sing, and dance, and kiss the lasses. 


Our marches rode, our land-marks rare 

a a not ponent pe Ree las ted ; 
‘or spoilers, armed wit! power, 

Ee pa seg epimpely wLa : 


Yet still, my lads, let wisdom steer ye, 
And virtuous actions ever cheer ye, 
And may the joy of our descendants 
Be “‘Hawick for ever and independence !” 
The ballad of ‘‘Flodden Field,” by James Hogg, begins 
thus :— 

Sons of heroes slain at Flodden ; 

Met to ride and trace our Common ; 

Oral fame tells how we got it, 

yes a native muse relate it. 

_ heebbe us, ye e Odin, 

a ae of heroes s oY" Frisddlet, 
Imitating Border a, 
Aye defend your rights Common. 
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The rhyme then proceeds with the well-known tale of 
Scotland’s sorrow at Flodden Field. 
J. C. GoopFEeLLow, Hawick. 
*,% 

Dr. Murray, in his ** Dialects of the Southern Counties 
of Scotland,” says of the Hawick chorus :—“‘ A relic of 
North Anglican heathenism seems to be preserved in 
the phrase which forms the local slogan of Hawick, and 
which, as the name of the local air, and the refrain or 
‘ower-word ’ of associated ballads, has been connected 
with the history of the town ‘back to fable-shaded eras.’ 
Different words have been sung to the tune, from time 
to time, and none of these now extant lay claim to 
any antiquity; but, associated with all, and yet 
apart from all, the refrain, ‘Tyr hebbe us, ye Tyr 
ye Odin,’ appears to have come down scarcely mutilated 
from the time when it was the burden of the song of 
Gleoman or Scald, or the invocation of a heathen Anglo 
warrior, before the Northern Hercules, in the blood-red 
deity of battle, had yielded to the ‘Pale God’ of the 
Christians.” ‘‘ When James Hogg was writing his ver- 
sions of the Common-Riding Song,” says Mr. Balbirnie, 
“he was asked if the music was ancient. He replied, 
‘The air’s eternal.’ This gave rise to the phrase the 
‘Eternal air.’ Our slogan of ‘Teribus ye Teri Odin’ is 
traceable to the Teutonic settlement in Teviotdale. In 
the Anglo-Saxon language it is ‘Tyr hebbe us, ye Tyr ye 
Odin,’ which signifies, ‘May Tyr have us, both Tyr and 
Odin,’ showing that the slogan of Hawick has a pious 
foundation, being first of all an invocation to the deities 
of our Saxon ancestors.” 

Harry Hatpanez, Newcastle. 


Witchcraft in the North. 





vel ara was once remarked by a Roman sage, that 
kg there were certain practices (sorcery, divina- 

tion, and the like) which would always be 

=== prohibited and always pursued; and Time 
has not failed to fulfil the prediction. Such impostures 
have their origin in the infirmities of our nature. The 
ignorant and the superstitious resort to charlatans who 
profess to forecast the future ; men and women seek to 
know their “fortunes,” and become the prey of pre- 
tenders ; and when there were believers in witchcraft (as 
there yet are even in the present day) there were also 
“witches” and “‘ wise men” to profit by their weakness. 
Unhappily, also, as the annals of our country testify, 
many an innocent woman, to say nothing of some men, 
making no pretence to supernatural power or influence, 
has been brought under suspicion, and suffered violence 
and death at the hands of the fanatic and credulous. 
There were even mercenary “ witch-finders” in former 
days, who traded on the belief in their skill; one of 


whom, at least, was overtaken by poetical justice, and 
found the fate in which he had involved his victims. 

It may be read in local history how much repute these 
nefarious discoverers enjoyed in the town of Newcastle in 
the seventeenth century. On the 26th of March, 1649, a 
‘* petition concerning witches” having been read, it was 
‘ordered that thanks be returned to the petitioners ; and 
the Common Council will contribute their best assistance 
therein.” Two town sergeants were accordingly sent 
across the Borders, “‘to agree with a Scotchman who 
pretended knowledge to find out witches, by pricking 
them with pins, to come to Newcastle, where he should 
try such who should be brought to him, aud to have 
twenty shillings a-piece for all he should condemn as 
witches, and free passage thither and back again.” The 
man having arrived on his fearful errand, the town-crier 
was sent through the streets; and thirty poor women 
were brought to the Town Hall in response to the pro- 
clamation, most of whom were pronounced to be witches. 
The tragic end of all this miserable work came in the 
month of August, 1650, when, on one single day, fifteen 
so-called witches and a wizard, with nine mosstroopers, 
twenty-five men and women altogether, were hanged on 
the Town Moor in one fell swoop. In Northumberland, 
the witch-finder pocketed in some cases as much as £3 
a-piece. But his game was now up. He was laid hold of 
by Henry Ogle, Esq., afterwards one of the members for 
the county, who required bond for his appearance at 
quarter-sessions. He then got away into Scotland, 
where he was brought to trial and execution, and con- 
fessed at the gallows that he had been the death of more 
than two hundred and twenty women ! 

The fortieth volume of the Surtees Society, comprising 
“*Depositions from the Castle of York” (edited by the 
late Canon Raine), affords abundant evidence of the 
wide-spread prevalence of the belief in witchcraft at the 
time of the wholesale execution on Newcastle Moor. 

The first case of witchcraft in the volume, associated 
with the county of Northumberland, was heard on the 
15th of February, 1660, before Luke Killingworth, Esq. 
The charge was brought by a soldier of Tynemouth, 
named Michael Mason, who said that about the 20th of 
January, 1660, Elizabeth, wife of George Simpson, fisher, 
came into his house, and asked his daughter Frances for 
a pot of small beer. Her request being refused, she 
threatened to make the girl repent. Next day, she lost 
the use of one of her legs, and within four days the use of 
the other. She had then to keep her bed, and lay 
miserably tormented, crying out that Elizabeth Simpson 
did pinch her heart and pull her in pieces. But the com- 
plainant getting blood of her, his daughter had ever since 
continued quiet in her bed without any torture. She did 
not, however, recover the use of her limbs, but pined 
away in a most lamentable manner. The said Elizabeth 
was reported to be a charmer, and turned the sieve for 
money, and had been reported a witch. To draw the 
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blood of a witch, was to counteract her evil influence. 
Such was the popular belief ; and hence, when suspicion 
fell upon a woman, it was common to wound her, so that 
blood might flow. 

The Tynemouth witch was, as we have seen, a repuced 
charmer. She practised ‘‘ turning the sieve” for money : 
a common form of divination where property had been 
stolen and the culprit was to be discovered. The wise 
man or woman, on being consulted, invoked an answer by 
the riddle and shears, chanting with due gravity the 
mystic lines :— 

By St. Peter and St. Paul, 

If —— has stolen ——’s ——, 

Turn about riddle and shears and all. 
All was quiescent till the supposed offender was named. 
and then the revolving motion began ! 

Riddle and shears were variously adjusted. In a case 
heard before the Commissary for Northumberland in the 
month of January, 1567, it was stated of Margaret Lam- 
bert, “‘ that, for certain things lackinge, she turned a seve 
upon a pair of sheres”: thus practising a form of divina- 
tion resorted to among the Romans before they oame into 
Britain, so high is the antiquity of conjuration and 
credulity. 

In the year 1568, Alice (wife of Robert) Swan was ad- 
judged by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners to make con- 
fession after the minister, in St. Nicholas’s Church, New- 
castle, on a Sunday, that “‘by the means and procurement 
of Margaret Lawson, AnneJHedworth, Elizabeth Kindle- 
side, Agnes Rikerbye, Anne Bewike, and Jerrerd Robi- 
son,” she had “‘of filthy lucre, and under colour of a 
singuler and secret knowledge of lost thinges, used by the 
space of certen yeres to cast or tourne the riddle and 
sheares,” being ‘‘a kinde of a divination or charming”; 
to her sorrowful repentance of which the congregation 
were called upon to bear witness. The form of confession 
is set out in the twenty-first volume of the Surtees So- 
ciety, bei- g “‘ Depositions and other Ecclesiastical Pro- 
ceedings from the Courts of Durham.” 

Again, in 1573, there is mention of a “wyff in New- 
castell” that “‘culd torne the ryddle, and tell of things 
that weir stolne,” thus turning a penny by the credulity 
of her customers. Ons Alison Lawe, as appears by the 
parish-register of Hart, in the county of Durham, was 
sentenced in 1582, as “‘a notorious sorcerer and en- 
chanter,” to do penance in the market-place of Durham, 
“‘with a papir on her head,” and also in the parish 
churches of Hart and Norton. She had been consulted 
all round about; and there was an accusation made 
against Janet Allenson and Janet Bainbridge, of Stock- 
ton. that they had “‘ asked councell at witches,” and ve- 
sorted to Alison Lawe, for the cure of the sick. 

We now come to cases of alleged witchcraft in New- 
castle, and find the Chief Magistrate gravely listening to 
the most marvellous charges. Thus, on the 8th of August, 
1661, John Emerson, Esq., Mayor, heard Robert Phillip, 
labourer, depose that in the month of December, 1660, he 





fell sick, and was lying awake, pained at the heart, and 
having his head anointed for the headache, when, the 
door being shut, there came before him the wife of Wil. 
liam Johnson of Sandgate, and two other women, 
““Wype off that on thy forehead,” cried Margaret John. 
son, “for it burns me to death!” Puffing and blowing, 
and breathing vengeance, she stood before him ; till, after 
a scene which he continues to describe, and in which he 
declared his trust in Christ, a voice commanded them to 
begone, and they vanished away. 

Sir John Marlay, the defender of Newcastle against 
the Scots in 1644, succeeded to the chair at the end of 
September, 1661 ; and on the 10th of October, “‘ Winifrid 
Ogle, of Winlington White House, spinster,” and “‘ Jane 
Patteson, servant to Mr. John Ogle, of Winlington 
White House, spinster,” gave evidence before him against 
Jane Watson, on an accusation of witchcraft. Marvel- 
lous evidence it was! Winifrid Ogle, hearing that two 
of the children of Jonas Cudworth (woollen-draper) were 
at the house of Thomas Sherburn, watchmaker, in sore 
pain, being bewitched, went to the place, and found them 
in great extremity. Jane Patteson was also there ; and 
she and one of the children cried out that they saw the 
witch, Jane Watson. The child said the witch brought 
her an apple, and was very earnest (for her) to have it. 
Presently after, the people of the house cried “ Fire; 
fire!” upon which, Winifrid Ogle “‘ see something like a 


. flash of fire on the farr side of the roome, and she see a 


round thing like fire goe towards the chimney, and the 
said childe was several tymes speechles, and in great 
torment and pain, and halfe of the apple the child spoak 
of was found at the bedfoote.” Jane Patteson, when the 
child cried, “‘There is the witch! there is the witch, 
Jane Watson!” said, “‘I see the witch”; she then 
“seeing a woman in a red waistcoate and greene petti- 
coate, which woman was gon under the bed presently.” 
Her master, Mr. John Ogle, then “‘ came with his rapier, 
and thrust under the bed therewith; and she further 
saith that some of the people in the house told her they 
heard something cry like a swyne upon the said thrust 
under the bed.” 

Heightening the absurdity of this gross charge, Eliza- 
beth, wife of Thomas Richardson, of Blaydon, yeoman, 
deposed that about eight years before, being then living 
in Newcastle, she fell very sick, and was much tormented 
in her body. “She sent for a medicer called Jane 
Watson, who came to her, and tooke her by the hand, but 
doth not now remember what she said to her, but imme- 
diately after the paine left her, and a dogg which was in 
the said house presently dyed.” 

Another Newcastle case, even more remarkable, is that 
of Dorothy Stranger, who sometimes appeared in her own 
proper person, sometimes as a cat. The presiding magis- 
trate was Sir James Clavering, Bart., the Mayor of 
1663-64, Jane, wife of William Milburne, deposed, on the 
10th of November, 1663, that about a month before, she 
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sent her maid to the house of Daniel Stranger, cooper, to 
get some casks cooped. His wife Dorothy inquired why 
her dame did not invite her to the wedding supper (there 
being, apparently, as will be seen by the evidence of a 
subsequent witness, some relationship between the two 
families). She said’ she would make the girl’s mistress 
repent it; it would be dear toher. On Friday se’nnight 
(October 30), being alone in her chamber, there appeared 
to Mrs. Milburne something in the shape of a cat, which 
“did leape at her face, and did vocally speake with a 
very audible voyce, and said that itt had gotten the life 
of one in this howse, and came for this informer life, and 
would have itt before Saturday night. To which she 
replyed, I defye thee, the devill and all his works. Upon 
which the catt did vanish.” Going down the cellar on 
Saturday last (November 7), “‘to drawe a quarte of 
beare,” she unlocked the door, and in the inside was the 
said Dorothy Stranger, who again threatened her life, 
and attempted to cast a cord over her head, but was pre- 
vented. Next day being Sunday, while dressing for 
church, a cat of the same shape as the former ‘“‘ did leape 
att her throat,” and vowed to overcome her yet. It 
bit her arm, and then let go and disappeared. One day 
(November 9), in the afternoon, it leaped upon her on the 
stairs, brought her down, and kept her there for a quarter 
of an hour, without power of her body and tongue. At 
night, “‘the said Dorothy did in her perfect forme 
appeare,” and “‘tooke hold of her arme and pulled her, 
and would have pulled her out of bed if her husband had 
not held her fast, and did nip and bite her armes very 
sore, and tormented her body soe intollerably that she 
could nott rest all the night, and was like to teare her 
heart in peeces, and this morneing left her.” Her belief 
was that the cat which appeared to her was Dorothy 
Stranger ; and, having a desire to see her that morning, 
Sent for her, but she was very loth to come. When she 
came, “she gott blood of her, at the said Stranger’s 
desire, and since hath been pritye well.” 

Next year (1664), on the 8th of August, there was a 
further examination of this case, when Mrs. Milburne 
said that, after getting blood, she was in good condition, 
and not molested for a quarter of a year; but in the 
night of the 16th of January, Dorothy came again, “ in 
her own shape,” and once more in July. On this last oc- 
casion, she first appeared as a grey cat, which “did 
transforme itselfe into the shape of the said Dorothy 
Stranger, in the habitt and clothes she wears dayly, 
haveing an old black hatt upon her head, a greene waist- 
coate, and a brownish coloured petticoate.” ‘Thou 
gott blood of me,” she said, ‘‘ but I will have blood of 
thee before I goe,” and, flying violently upon her, she cut 
and scratched her, and drew blood, and then vanished 
away. 

“Strange,” as Canon Raine remarks, “ that any magis- 
trate should write down such ridiculous evidence !” 

There was a further witness, Elizabeth Stranger, 


widow, who stated that, about six or seven years before, 
her daughter Jane, then wife to Oswald Milburne, baker 
and brewer, being on the Sandhill, met Dorothy 
Stranger. Dorothy told her she should never see the 
Sandhill again. ‘‘Comeing home imediatly, she fell 
sick, and lanwished above a yeare, and dyed.” In her 
sickness she had sad and lamentable fits, and cried out 
most hideously, saying, ‘Ah, that witch-theafe, my ant 
Dorithy, is like to pull out my heart. Doe not yow see 
her, doe not you see her, my ant Dorithy, that witch?” 
And so “‘to her very last howre did cry out of the said 
Dorothy Stranger.” 

During the mayorality of Sir James Clavering, there 
was one more case of witchcraft. Anthony Hearon, 
baker and brewer, deposed, on the 20th of July, 1664, that, 
about five weeks before, his wife bought a pound of cher- 
ries of Jane Simpson, huckster, whose charge was eight- 
pence. Reproving her for taking more of her by two- 
pence than she did of othérs, she was scurrilous and 
threatening. ‘‘ And, within a fewe dayes after, the saide 
Dorothy tooke sickness, and hath beene most strangely 
and wonderfully handled, and in bedd had most sad and 
lamentable fitts, to the admiration and astonishment of 
all spectators, being sometymes rageing madd, other 
tymes laughing and singing, other tymes dispareing and 
disconsolate, other tymes very solitary and mute.” On 
Saturday, she had a sad fit at three in the morning, crying 
out that one Isabel Atcheson and Jane Simpson did tor- 
ment her, and were about the bed to take her away ; 
‘* and he did clearly see Isable Atcheson standing att the 
bedd side, in her own shape, clothed with a green waist- 
coate. And, he calling upon the Lord to be present with 
him, the said Isabell did vanish.” 

Still another case was heard on Friday, February 3, 
1665, before the then Mayor of Newcastle, Sir Francis 
Liddell, Knight. The defendant was Mrs. Pepper, who 
practised medicine and resorted to charms in the treat- 
ment of her patients. She had been called in to Robert 
Pyle, a pitman, whose wife Margaret now gave evidence, 
deposing that he had a fit shortly after tasting some 
water which Mrs. Pepper gave him to drink. He was 
** most strangely handled”; and “‘the said Mrs. Pepper 
did take water and throwed itt upon his face, and touke 
this informer’s child, and another sucking child, and laid 
them to his mouth. And, she demanding the reason why 
she did soe, she replyed that the breath of the children 
would suck the evill spiritt out of him, for he was pos- 
sessed with an evill spiritt ; and she said she would prove 
itt either before mayor or ministers that he was be- 
witched.” One of Mrs. Pyle’s neighbours, Elizabeth, 
wife of Richard Rutherford, tailor, deposed to seeing the 
patient in his fit. ‘‘There was then there one Mrs. 
Pepper, a midwife; and she did see her call for a bottle 
of holy water, and tooke the same, and sprinkeld itt upon 
a redd hott spott which was upon the back of his right 
hand, and did take a silver crucifix out of her breast, 
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and laid itt upon the said spott. And did then say 
that she knewe by the said spott what his disease was, 
and did take the said crucifix, and putt itt in his 
mouth.” 

In 1667 (July 4), “Thomas Sherburne, watchmaker,” 
occurs again in a case of witchcraft, heard “‘ before John 
Emerson, Mayor.” Margaret, the wife Sherburne, de- 
posed, that on Monday (July 1), Emma Gaskin, of Sand- 
gate, came to her door, begging; and the servant, 
Elizabeth Gibson, said she had nothing for her, for she 
had got too much ill by her already. Witness, looking 
out of the window, asked Gaskin what she did there, and 
bade her begone ; and the woman said to the maid that 
she hoped she would either break her neck or hang 
herself before night. ‘‘ And the said maide hath never 
been well since ; for the night after she tooke her fitt, 
which she had done many tymes before, and lay, that she 
could not speake for about half an houre; and when she 
was in that condition, there began a thing to cry like a 
henn among the people’s feet ; and as soon as it began to 
cry, the said Elizabeth did begin to smile and laugh ; and 
then the thing that cryed like a henn did, as they 
thought, flawter with the wings against the bords of the 
floor ; and when it left off the said Elizabeth came out of 
her fitt, and asked what that was that cryed, as she 
thought, like a henn; for she heard it, and saw the 
woman that came to ask something for God’s sake goe 
out at the doore, and is still worse and worse.” 


In the year 1673 was heard what Canon Raine de- 
scribes as one of the most extraordinary cases of witch- 


craft that has ever been printed. ‘‘ We are here intro- 
duced to a witchfinder who plays the part of Matthew 
Hopkins, and tells us her experiences, which are of the 
most peculiar description. The reader must test her 
depositions with his own critical acumen. He must draw 
his own conclusions as to the accuracy of the tale that 
would run like wildfire through Durham and Northum- 
berland. I know nothing of the result of the affair. I 
need not say that the accused persons deny their guilt.” 
The proceedings occupy eleven pages of the volume. 
The barest outline is all that we can lay before our 
readers. Many days were given to the strange inquiry 
at Morpeth. Sir Thomas Horsley and Sir Richard Stote, 
Knights, and Humfrey Mitford, James Howard, John 
Salkeld, and Ralph Jenison, Esqrs., occur as sitting 
magistrates; and one session by Jennison was held in 
Newcastle. Ann Armstrong, of Birchen or Birks Nooke, 
the witchfinder, who had been servant to one Mabel 
Fowler, of Burtree House, gave evidence against a 
number of persons, men and women, and described their 
marvellous assemblies, over which the devil presided, 
“sitting at the head of the table in a gold chaire, as she 
thought, and a rope hanging over the roome, which every 
one touched three several times, and whatever was 
desired was sett upon the table, of several kinds of 
meate and drinke; and, when they had eaten, she that 


_ (of the ox) of John Marche.” 


was last drew fhe table and k«ept the reversions,” 
“Lucy Thompson, of Mickley, widow, upon Thursday 
in the evening, being the 3rd of April” (the witchfinder 
was giving this evidence at Morpeth on Wednesday, the 
9th of April), “‘att the house of John Newton, of the 
Riding, swinging upon a rope which went cross the 
balkes, she, the said Lucy, wished that a boyl’d capon 
with silver scrues might come down to her and the rest, 
which were five coveys consisting of thirteen persons in 
every covey; and that the said Lucy did swing thrice, 
and then the said capon with silver scrues did, as she 
thinketh, come downe, which capon the said Lucy sett 
before the rest off the company; whereof the divell, 
which they called their protector, and sometimes their 
blessed saviour, was their chief, sitting in a chair like 
unto bright gold. And the said Lucy further did swing, 
and demanded the plum-broth which the capon was 
boyled in ; and thereupon it did immediately come down 
in a dish, and likewise a bottle of wine, which came 
down upon the first swing.” The company made report 
to the president of the harm they had done in various 
directions, to life and limb and property, and were 
commended in proportion to the mischief they had 
wrought. ‘Mary Hunter said she had killed George 
Taylor’s filly, and had ‘power over his mare, and 
that she had power of the farre hinder legg 
She (Ann Armstrong) 
had been ridden to these meetings with an enchanted 
bridle, recovering her own proper shape when it was re- 
moved. ‘‘Ann, wife of Thomas Baites, of Morpeth, 
tanner, hath beene severall times in the company of the 
rest of the witches, both at Barwick, Barrasford, and at 
Riding Bridg End, and once att the house of Mr. Francis 
Pye, in Morpeth, in the seller there. The said Ann 
Baites has severall times danced with the divell att the 
places aforesaid, rideing upon wooden dishes and egg- 
shells, both in the rideing house and in the close adjoyn- 
inge. She further saith that the said Ann hath been 
severall times in the shape of a catt and a hare, and in 
the shape of a greyhound and a bee, letting the divell see 
how many shapes she could turn herself into.” 

Such is a sample of the extraordinary deposit-ons of 
Ann Armstrong, who was under examination on seven 
several days. On the last of these days (May 14), she 
deposed that, “she being brought into Allandaile by 
the parishioners for the discovery of witches, Isabell 
Johnson, being under suspition, was brought before her ; 
and she, breathing upon the said Anne, immediately 
the said Anne did fall down in a sound (swoon), and laid 
three-quarters of an houre; and, after her recovery, she 
said if there were any witches in England Isabell John- 
son was one.” 

Armstrong had deposed, on the 9th of April, that Anne 
Forster, Michael Ainsley, and Lucy Thompson, among 
other confessions made to the devil, told him that “‘ they 
made all the geer goe of the mill (Riding Mill), and that 
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they intended to have made the stones all grind till they 
had flowne all in pieces.” Robert Johnson, of Riding 
Mill, was afterwards examined, and in the course of his 
depositions said that about some sixteen days before 
Christmas, 1672, he could not by any means get the mill 
set; and about the hinder end of the holidays, “ being 
sheeling some oats about two hours before the sunn- 
setting, all the geer, viz., hopper and hoops, and all other 
things but the stones, flew down and were casten off, and 
he himselfe almost killed with them, they comeing down 
against him with such force and violence.” 

John March, of Edgebridge, yeoman, who had been to 
Birkside Nooke to see Ann Armstrong, deposed that she, 
hearing him named, began to speak to him, “and askt 
him if he had not an ox that had the power of one of his 
limbs taken from him ; and, he telling her he had, and en- 
quireing how she came to know, she told him that she 
heard Mary Hunter, of Birkside, and another, at a meet- 
ing among diverse witches, confess to the divell that they 
had taken the power of that beast.” With much more 
evidence of the same kind. 

George Taylor, of Edgebridge, yeoman, whose foal had 
fallen sick and died, deposed ‘‘ that coming to Birkside to 
speak with one Ann Armstrong, whoe had oftentimes 
formerly desired to have seen him, and she being asleep 
upon a bed, her sister awakened her and raised her; and 
being asked if she knew him, or could name him, she 
answered that if he were the man that had a fole lately 
dead, and if he lived at Edgbrigg, his name was George 
Taylor. Upon his demanding on her how she came to 
know it, she told him that she had heard Mary Hunter, 
of Birkside, widdow, confesse itt before the divell at a 
meeting they had that she had gotten the power and the 
life of his fole.” She told him, moreover, of other confes- 
sions of power over his stock ; and he had a grey horse, 
the dam of the same foal, pining away; “‘and he thinks 
that all his goods do not thrive, nor are like his neigh- 
bours’ goods, notwithstanding he feeds them as well as he 
can, but are like anatomyes.” 

Mark Humble, of Slaley, tailor, deposed that he was 
walking to the high end of that place, between seven and 
eight years before, and met one Isabel Thompson, for- 
merly suspected of witchcraft; and, looking over his 
shoulder, he saw her hold up her hands towards his back. 
On reaching home, he grew sick, and for three or four 
years he continued very ill by fits. 

With the depositions of this witness, the extraordinary 
case comes to a termination. Incredible are the stories 
told by the professional witchfinder ; and marvellous the 
credulity of the men who went after her, and gave cor- 
roborative evidence ! 

Sir Thomas Horsley heard a case at Morpeth on the 
17th of May, 1673. Margaret Milburne, widow, was the 
woman accused of witchcraft. She asserted her inno- 
cence. But Dorothy Hymers, of Morpeth, who often 
took sick fits, “‘ verily believed that she was the cause of 


her grievances”; and Isabel Fletcher, of the same place, 
had a similar persuasion. ‘She had heard her reputed 
for a witch”; and, seeing her approach, “‘fell into a 
swoune.” Next day, when “dressing a room, she ap- 
prehended the said Margaret put her head in at the win- 
dow; upon which she fell into her distracted condition 
again, and continued soe five or six houers, insomuch that 
she was holden by severall people.” 

This is almost the last case of supposed witchcraft 
found by Canon Raine in the county of Northumberland. 
**T am happy to say,” he observes in his preface, “that 
in no instance have I discovered the record of the convic- 
tion of a reputed witch. All honour to the northern 
juries for discrediting these absurd tales! And yet some 
of these weak and silly women had themselves only to 
thank for the position they were placed in. They made a 
trade of their evil reputation. They were the wise 
women of the day. They professed some knowledge of 
medicine, and could recover stolen property. People 
gave them money for their services. Their very threats 
brought silver into their coffers. It was to their interest 
to gain the ill name for which they suffered. They were 
certainly uniformly acquitted at the assizes; but no 
judge, or jury, or minister, could make the people gener- 
ally believe that they were innocent. The superstition 
was too deeply rooted to be easily eradicated.” Nor is it 
rooted out yet. Every now and then we are reminded 
that it lingers still. But no magistrate would in the pre- 
sent day listen for a moment to such tales as were told by 
Winifrid Ogle and Jane Milburne in the seventeenth 
century ; nor would anyone be denounced for discounte- 
nancing the cry of witchcraft. 

James CLEPHAN. 


Tynemauth Priory. 





en Wd HE bold headland of Tynemouth, crowned by 
A3| the crumbling ruins of the Priory Church of 

) 3] St. Oswin, is one of the most striking 
landmarks of the North-East Coast. For centuries 
past the eye of the sea-tossed mariner has sought it 
from afar to guide him to the haven of the Tyne. We 
have every reason to suppose that the headland was 
fortified by the Romans, for it is hard to believe that 
advantage would not be taken of so commanding and 
important a point by those skilful military engineers. The 
supposition is strengthened by the fact that a Roman 
votive altar and an inscribed tablet, now in the posses- 
sion of the London Society of Antiquaries, were, some 
years ago, dug up near the Priory ruins. 

The first mention of a Christian building on this site 
is made by a certain monk of St. Albans, whose name 
is unknown to fame. He was resident at Tynemouth 
about the year A.D. 1111, and wrote an account of the 
**Life and Miracles of St. Oswin,” in which he says 
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that King Edwin of Northumbria built here a chapel of 
wood. This must have been before the year 633; for 
in that year King Edwin died, and was succeeded 
by King Oswald, who is said to have rebuilt the 
chapel in stone. The place enjoyed great credit 
for sanctity, and the illustrious dead from many 
parts around were brought to Tynemouth for 
burial. Here were buried the royal martyr Oswin, its 
patron saint; King Edred; Henry, the Hermit of 
Coquet Island ; and, afterwards, Malcolm King of Scot- 
land, his son Prince Edmund, and others. 

The history of the place is for many years a troubled 
one. In 671, it was plundered and destroyed by Danish 
pirates. It was afterwards rebuilt; but, in the year 800, 
it was again attacked by the descendants of its former 
foes, and burnt, together with its inmates. In 832, the 
Danes made another, but this time happily an unsuccess- 
ful, attempt. We read, however, that in 865 the “‘ noble 
edifice” again was destroyed, and that the nuns of St. 
Hilda, who had taken refuge in it, were massacred. 
There is no mention of its being rebuilt after this; but 
in 870 it is recorded that a convent of nuns here was 
plundered. We now come to the reign of Alfred the 
Great, during which (in 876) the convent at Tynemouth 
was ravaged by Halfden, the Danish king, and, like so 
many of the other religious buildings in the North, 
levelled to the ground. Finally, in 1008, the Danes 
again wasted it, and for many years it was deserted and 
forsaken, as well it might be, considering the history of 
its past existence. 

A remarkable dream of one Edmund, the sexton, caused 
the complete rebuilding of the Priory by Tostig, Earl of 
Northumberland; and his successor, Earl Waltheof, 
about 1074, bestowed it, with all its possessions, upon the 
monks of Jarrow. A later earl (the well-known Mow- 
bray, who conspired to dethrone William Rufus), out of 
enmity to the Bishop of Durham, made Tynemouth a cell 
of St. Albans in Hertfordshire. Mowbray fortified the 
peninsula on which the Priory stood, and sustained here 
a two months’ siege by the King’s forces. The place 
being taken by storm, Mowbray fled to Bamborough, and 
was eventually captured at Tynemouth. 

On account of the injuries received during the siege, 
the church was rebuilt in 1110, and St. Oswin’s remains 
were brought back from Jarrow, whither they had been 
sent by Waltheof. The building escaped, on account of 
its reputed sanctity, when David of Scotland ravaged 
Northumberland, and we hear little more of it in history 
until the suppression of the monasteries by Henry VIII., 
in 1539, when it was demised to Sir Thomas Hilton at a 
yearly rent of £163 17s. We have not space to give even 
a list of its numerous possessions, which all came into the 
hands of the Crown. 

The church was parochial until 1659, when it became 
too dilapidated, and service in it was finally discontinued 
in 1668. 


Our illustrations will give to those who do not know it 
some faint idea of the beauty of this fine specimen of 
early English architecture. One of them shows the little 
chapel or oratory of St. Mary, under and east of the east 
window. It has been conjectured by Hutchinson that 
this chapel contained the shrine of St. Oswin; but the 
supposition is open to doubt. Those who would know all 
concerning the Priory Church and its most interesting 
history should consult the valuable work upon it by the 
late W. Sidney Gibson, to which we are indebted for such 
few facts as we are here able to give. R. J.C. 





Fingling Geordie’s Hole. 


Some curious caves are to be found in the rock on 
which the ruins of Tynemouth Priory stand, and several 
subterranean chambers and vaulted passages have been 
ascertained to exist beneath the circuit of the adjoining 
castle walls. It is thought that the excavations, which 
are such as tradition associates with almost every old 
monastic building, have been intended to give secret 
access and egress to and from the river, or to the Prior's 
Haven on the one side of the rock and Percy Bay on the 
other. It is also said that by means of some of them 
provisions and ammunition could be brought to the in- 


mates, in time of trouble, from one or other of the neigh- 


bouring coal-pits. 

One of the caves, partly destroyed by a fall of the 
rock in the present year, was on the north side of 
the precipice, and has long been known as the Jingler’s 
Hole or Jingling Geordie’s Hole. Though, perhaps, 
not so famous as Spottie’s Hole at Roker, this 
cave has fully as many strange legends connected 
with it. It was explored about forty years ago, and 
was found to lead to two arched apartments, which, 
from their structure, might safely be reckoned dun- 
geons. The entrance had been partly formed by 
masonry, and could be reached with some little danger. 
A short distance within there was a circular opening 
like a well, of the depth of twelve feet orso. At the 
bottom of this, there was a square apartment, from 
which a low and narrow passage gave access to a similar 
one, beyond which it does not appear that the explorers 
ventured. We believe that the falling of the rock and 
earth subsequently stopped up the cavern, so that it was 
never known where the excavations ended, or what could 
have been their original purpose. 

One of the vaults used in former times to be shown 
to the curious as having been formed by Ceol- 
wulf, King of Northumberland, who flourished in the 
eighth century, and to whom the Venerable Bede dedi- 
cated his “‘ Ecclesiastical History.” Simeon of Durham 
tells us that “King Ceolwulf, in the third year after 
Beda had fallen asleep in Christ, abandoned his kingdom 
and the cares of this life, and, in voluntary poverty, he 
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became a follower of Him who had not where to lay His 
head, that with Him he might be made rich in glory.” 

This dismal cell is said to have been subsequently 
inhabited by a witch—“‘ the Wytche of Tinemouth,” who 
is spoken of by an old author as living 


loomy pit 0’ wn with briers, 
Blas by the cae of the mouldering abbey, 
"Midst graves and grots that crumble near the charnel- 


house, 
Fenced with the slime of caterpillars’ =_. 

And knotted cobwebs rounded in with 
The witch’s pastimes are quaintly described by the same 
writer as 

Stealing forth to find relief in fogs 

And rotten mists that hang upon the fens 

And marshes of Northumbria’s drowned lands, 

To make ewes cast their lambs, swine eat their farrow, 

Sour the milk, so maids can churn it not, 

Writhe children’s wrists and suck their breath in sleep, 

Get vials of their blood, and where the sea 

Casts up its slimy ooze search for a weed 

To open locks with, and to rivet charms 

Planted about her in the wicked feats 

Of all her mischiefs, which are manifold. 

According to other accounts, it was not a witch, but a 
wizard, that took possession, for his own purpose, of the 
excavations by which the rock was honeycombed. In the 
year 1827, when the ingenious William Hone was issuing 
his “Table Book” in monthly parts, Mr. Robert Owen, 
a native of North Shields, who, like a true Northumbrian, 
was passionately fond of the tales and legends of the 
Borders, of which he had made an extensive collection 
towards a work he intended to publish, but never com- 
pleted, owing to ill-heath and other causes, placed at 
Hone’s disposal a considerable portion of the material he 
had collected ; and amongst the pieces thus contributed is 
along metrical version of the tradition of the Wizard’s 
Cave, which he declares to have been at the time he 
wrote as familiar to the inhabitants and visitors of Tyne- 
mouth as household words. 

Mr. Owen’s story is that young Walter, the son of a 
knight named Sir Robert, far-famed for his valour in 
Border warfare, being desirous of doing some feat by the 
bow or the blade, 


Where foe might be quelled or charm be undone, 
Or lady, or treasure, or fame might be won, 
Where treasures were hidden in mountain or dell, 
Where wizards for long had kept beauty in thrall, 


was informed by his mother that there was a cavern 
scooped under the sea out of the rock on which Tyne- 
mouth Castle stood, and that therein lay a vast store of 
wealth, guarded by infernal spirits, commissioned by 
their master to serve a certain powerful sorcerer. Many 
@ brave knight, she told him, had sought that dreadful 
den, reckless of life if they could only break the spell ; 
but, foiled in the encounter, and failing to conquer the 
fiends, they had been doomed to remain in the cave im- 
mured for ever. Not one of them, it was certain, had 
ever returned to tell what dreadful things he had seen. 
But, not in the least intimidated by the fate of those who 
had gone before him, young Walter, armed with basnet 


and brand, and with his face protected by his bright 
aventayle or steel-barred visor, scrambled up the rocks. 
at midnight, and, with a single spring, gained the en- 
trance to the cave, while a terrible thunderstorm raged 
overhead, enough to deter any common man from prose- 
cuting so weird an adventure a step further. But, 
nothing daunted, young Walter pushed his way into the 
dismal tunnel, which, if the tale be true, seems to have 
been defended from intrusion by as many goblins as Don 
Quixote encountered, or dreamt that he met and van- 
quished, in the Cave of Montesinos. As he proceeded 
inwards, the yells of the guardian spirits grew every 
moment louder and louder, and the blue flames from their 
glaring eyeballs, as they danced wildly round him, were a 
clear indication that their proper home jwas the bottom- 
less pit. Fierce scaly dragons likewise blocked up the 
way, gaping wide with their great sharp teeth and 
vibrating forked tongues, and belching forth fire from 
their cavernous throats. But ever as the hero rushed on, 
with brand and shield, to hack them to pieces, like 
another Pythian Apollo, the monsters recoiled and 
vanished, horridly hissing. Then huge hell-dogs came 
baying out of their dens, and sprang forward to seize the 
knight, coming so very near that the sulphurous fumes of 
their hot breath were like to suffocate him on the spot. 
But, with repeated sturdy strokes, he cut them, as it 
seemed, in twain; and they disappeared, even as the 
dragons had done, and left him to grope his way inward, 
in more than Egyptian darkness. At length he dis- 
cerned, “far in the gloom of the murky air,” the un- 
earthly glimmer of a ponderous lamp; but when he was 
hastening towards the light, which did not seem to be 
very far off, he found himself on the brink of a wide 
chasm, of which it was impossible to guess the depth. 
This for a minute stopped his progress, and the spirits of 
the cave hovering round, though invisible, marking what 
seemed his hesitation, and anticipating a triumph over 
him, gibbered and jeered at him like so many mischievous 
apes. But the gallant Walter, doffing hauberk and 
basnet, so as to disencumber himself of all superfiuous 
weight, leapt across the yawning gulf with herculean 
effort, and safely landed on the other side. It was only 
to find himself, however; surrounded by still more hor- 
rible and indescribable monstrosities, which hissed and 
yelled and wound their snaky way amongst his feet and 
coiled round his limbs. He feit, fortunately, that they 
were only such shadowy things as dreams are made of, 
and that phantoms like them could have no power what- 
ever except over the timorous and craven-hearted. It 
was the eve of the nativity of John the Baptist, his 
patron saint ; and to him he mentally addressed his fer- 
vent prayer, not formulated in words, but breathed forth 
direct from his heart, for strength of will to sustain his 
courage; and then, rushing forward through the gloom, 
still towards the light, confident in the aid of the good 
saint, he heard with indifference a sound as if the rocks 
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were crashing and crumbling around him. Firm in his 
purpose, he at last reached the grim portal of the magi- 
cian’s treasury, above which the lamp hung, and beside 
which he saw suspended by a golden chain a bugle horn. 
This horn he boldly seized, and blew into it a loud blast— 
once, twice, thrice—in spite of its turning into a snake in 
his grasp, and its mouthpiece the asp’s poisonous fangs. 
A magic cock, perched above the gate, awoke at the 
sound, shook its broad wings, and crowed its loudest, 
whereupon the whole demou array vanished, with the 
speed of a flash of lightning, and the portal opened with 
an earth-quaking clash, revealing to the knight’s enrap- 
tured gaze a large and lofty hall, the roof of which was 
supported by a double row of pillars, twelve of jasper 
and twelve of pure crystal, while the floor sparkled with 
topaz and amethyst, and the doors were studded inside 
with beryls instead of brass nails. Twelve golden 
lamps, suspended from the fretted dome, shed a 
radiant light through the hall, and twelve altars of 
onyx stone sent up wreaths of incense that 
would not have been out of keeping in the pre- 
sence chamber of Temsheed, the most magnificent of 
all the ancient Persian kings, who is said to have filled 
the throne of Iran in fairy splendour for upwards of a 
century, and who built Istakhar, with its Palace of the 
Forty Pillars, aided by his possession of the Seal of 
Solomon. We cannot here tell of the uncounted wealth 
this marvellous hall contained, in the shape of gold and 
silver, emeralds, diamonds, sapphires, rubies, opals, 
and other rich and rare gems, and these, not like 
the goblins by which they had --en guarded for 
ages, unsubstantial fleeting shadows, but as real, solid, 
and tangible as Ophir, or Tarshish, or the Golden 
Chersonese ever sent forth. And the whole of this 
treasure became the reward of the young Northumbrian 
knight for the unexampled courage and daring he had 
shown. How much of it he managed to bring away we 
are not told, nor is it on record by what means he got it 
conveyed to the surface of the earth from the depths 
where it had lain concealed; but tradition assures us 
that he became, through its means, the lord of a hundred 
castles on a hundred domains, with far-spreading forests, 
wide flowery meadows and rich corn fields, all fairly pur- 
chased, marrying a most lovely and highly-accomplished 
maiden, who brought him a numerous family of beautiful 
and affectionate children, and dying, after a long life, if 
not in the odour of sanctity, at least in something very 
like it, having built a chapel and founded a monastery on 
the rocks where the ruins, of Tynemouth Priory now 
stand. 

The name given to the place in modern times has been 
explained in various ways. Some say it arose from the 
hole having been the resort of juvenile gamblers in days 
when it was more easily accessible than it has been 
recently. Sydney Gibson asks :—‘‘Can it have been 
derived from the appropriation of the chambers de- 


scribed to the jongleurs or minstrels who were main- 
tained in the convent?” Nota very likely supposition, 
The most current tradition is that some time during last 
century a poor desolate stranger, possibly a foreigner, 
took up his residence in the cave, and being frequently 
seen prowling about, like an unearthly being, became an 
object of terror to the women and children. He acquired 
the name of the Jingler from his making, by some un- 
explained means, a strange clanking sound, like that 
produced by chains or fetters, when he was on his 
nocturnal rounds. The name Geordie, we believe, hag 
been fixed upon the mysterious Jingler since the date of 
his disappearance, which took place nobody can exactly 
tell when or how. 

Tynemouth, in the olden time (and that not so far 
back either) is declared to have been a favourite haunt of 
the fairies. An old woman, whom a friend of ours 
visited the other day to gather any particulars she might 
know respecting the mythical Jingler, was told that her 
recollections went back at least sixty years, and that the 
story was already an old one when she was a girl, but 
that she had herself often actually seen the fairies, so that 
that was no mere hearsay. Wuu1am Brock. 


Curiasities of Dialect, 





moeml| ANY years ago, when a Berwick election 


DAWA) petition was being heard before a Committee 
ai'é| of the House of Commons, considerable 
amusement was caused by the difficulties of the South- 
Country members to make out the Berwick dialect. 
“ Well,” said counsel to a witness, ‘‘ where did —— go?” 
“He went wi’ we,” replied the native of the ancient 
borough. ‘‘ ‘Wi’ we,’” repeated the puzzled chairman : 
**what is ‘wi’ we’?” ‘*Well,” came the reply, “‘he went 
wi’ we—he went wi’ huz.” ‘‘Huz! But who is ‘huz’?” 
‘** Huz’ is we!” cried the Borderer, indignant that his 
tongue should be so little understood. I may add thata 
reporter was present who knew the Berwick dialect, and, 
having taken a verbatim note, he afterwards printed a 
full account of the proceedings. So great was the interest 
excited that the publication sold in hundreds, I am told, 
in the Border town. The story reminds one of the 
little urchin who, on having his attention directed toa 
woman supposed to be his mother, exclaimed, “ Hur 

is not callin’ of we—huz don’t belong to she !” 

L. M., Berwick-on-Tweed. 
*,# 

Readers of the Monthly Chronicle may be interested by 
the following curious expression in the Newcastle ver- 
nacular:—Of a group of men, one of them said, “‘ Hey, 
Jackey, he’ ye onny backey ? Be beggor’d, aa’s not carin’ 
whor aa get it : has onny on ye onny on ye?” 

Witt1am Moran, Newcastle. 
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Chamas Pigg, Mathematician. 





sepg|HOMAS PIGG, of Bishopwearmouth, com- 
<0%| monly known as Tommy Pigg, who died 
eta} there on the 24th February, 1852, aged 59 
years, was one of the many amongst the working popu- 
lation in the counties of Durham and Northumber- 
land who have distinguished themselves in mathemati- 
cal and mechanical science. His memory recalls the 
names of about a score of illustrious natives, the ma- 
jority of whom have sprung from the ranks of the hard- 
handed sons of toil, and risen, by their inborn energy, 
to prominent positions. Such were the Huttons, 
Coughrons, Emersons, Riddles, Atkinsons, Weddles, 
Hearns, Fenwicks, Woolhouses, and many more. Of 
Thomas Pigg’s birth and parentage little or 
nothing is known. His early years were likewise 
spent in obscurity We only learn that for a short 
time, previous to the year 1830, he was employed as an 
agricultural labourer in the service of a Mr. Lowrey, 
near Oxclose, beside Shadforth, a few miles from Durham ; 
and that, being dissatisfied with common farming work, 
he engaged himself that year as a waggon shifter on the 
Lambton (Lord Durham’s) railway. His occupation 
brought him to the staiths on the south side of the Wear, 
in Galley’s Gill, Sunderland, and there he rose to be a 
trimmer. At this period of his life, it is a remarkable 
fact that he was entirely unacquainted with the simple 
rules of arithmetic. He had reached his thirty-seventh 
year, when, one day, he and his fellow-workmen, having 
got their wages in a lump sum, adjourned to a neighbour- 
ing public-house in order to divide them and assign their 
several shares in proportion to the shifts they had each 
worked. Tommy was not satisfied with the division, 
thinking he had not received so much as he was entitled 
to; but, being no scholar, he could not contest the point. 
He manfully resolved, however, to make himself able 
by the next pay-night to calculate the amount which he 
had to get; and this he succeeded in accomplishing, with 
the help of a fellow-workman, whose literary advantages 
had been better than his own. From this time, 
up to his death, he was a devout and ardent 
student. While the rest of the trimmers went to 
the public-house, or perhaps spent their leisure hours 
more prudently in making and mending their own shoes, 
Tommy, while not neglecting that branch of domestic 
industry, occupied his time, during the long waits which 
the trimmers had in their cabin, in working out arith- 
metical and algebraic problems, continuing the same 
course of study at every by-hour, either at home or in a 
friendly shoemaker’s shop he used much to frequent, with 
his familiar slate and pencil, which he could use there 
without interruption, as an intelligent brother of the 
craft, who worked in the shop, which was his father’s, 
and who knew Tommy intimately, informs us. It was 





also not an unfrequent occurrence with Tommy, when he 
chanced to come upon some problem more difficult than 
usual, to sit up a good part of the night, after a long, 
hard day’s work, puzzling his brain how to solve it, 
and seldom going to bed until he had done so. 
He might often have been seen engaged at 
intervals during the day in solving knotty questions 
with the end of his fore-finger amongst the dust accumu- 
lated on the ship’s deck, which formed a rough and ready- 
made black board. At length, by such extraordinary 
application and perseverance, he became one of the first 
mathematicians in the North of England. For many 
years previous to his decease, he answered nearly all the 
questions propounded in the ‘“‘ Ladies’ Diary ”—that 
admirable periodical which has done more than any other 
to bring out the special mathematical talent of all 
kinds of people in all parts of the country. He was 
also an occasional contributor to the Glasgow Engineer 
and Mechanics’ Magazine, besides other periodicals of the 
same class. His ability secured for him the appreciation 
and acquaintance of some of the foremost scientific men 
in the kingdom; and several of the best mathematicians 
in Sunderland and the neighbourhood received private in- 
struction from him, and owe to him at least their initia- 
tion into, and lasting keen taste for, the exact sciences. 
Witiiam Brocer. 








Soe the Guitlter. 


TERRIBLE and mysterious tragedy, vividly 
remembered for half a century after the 

} event, was perpetrated in the neighbourhood 
of Hexham at the beginning of the year 1826. The 
victim, an old man of 76, was well known over all the 
country side as an honest, industrious, and kindly 
character. 

Joseph Hedley, better known as Joe the Quilter, 
had essayed in early life to be a tailor. He does not 
appear to have taken kindly to the goose, nor the 
goose to him, and he turned out to be but a useless 
knight of the thimble. But Joe had a good genius of 
his own. Although cutting coats and trousers was not 
in his way, and although sewing seams was far from 
being his peculiar forte, yet he developed a faculty for 
delineating flowers, fruit, and figures, which in time 
led him to adopt the profession of “‘quilting.” There 
were ro sewing machines in those days. Nought but 
the swiftly plied needle vied with the knitting wires 
in creating the new or repairing the old. There seems, 
therefore, to have existed a good field for the opera- 
tions of a quilter. It is hardly necessary to say how 
quilts of those days were made, or to describe them 
minutely when executed. Quilts of all days, we 
daresay, since quilts were made, have been much the 
same. Joe showed exquisite taste in devising the 
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figures which he wrought upon the linen or cotton 
committed to his care. He first cut out the patterns 
in cardboard, then laid them on the cloth, which was 
stretched upon a frame, and with chalk or pencil 
marked the outline of the flower or leaf which the 
taste of his employers had selected. He soon came to 
have a stock of excellent figures, and, being popular 
with the lady members of families, his services appear 
to have been greatly in request. As a workman, he 
seems to have occupied a high place. Specimens of his 
work were known in different parts of England, and 
even Ireland and America heard of his fame. 

Joe spent the latter days of his life in a small cottage 
in the parish of Warden, situated on the road between 
Warden church and the village of Cho!'erford, and over- 
looking the North Tyne. The locality was at that 
period (as it is now) lonely and retired, and went by 
the name of ‘‘Homer’s Lonnin.” The cottage itself 
was unpretentious enough, although it was called 
Homer’s House—for what reason is not apparent. 
Low walls, a thatched roof, moss-covered stones, 
and weeds that made the rotten thatch look green, 
formed the beau-ideal of a witch or warlock’s dwel 
ling: but in connection with Joe it was merely 
known as the habitation of a human being of powers not 
exceeding the bounds set to those of ordinary humanity, 
except in the particular province of kindness to all living 
creatures. It is, of course, natural that people who knew 
the ‘‘Hermit of Warden” should speak highly, even to 
exaggeration, of his good qualities when he was robbed 
of life in a manner at once so brutal and so mysterious. 
But the truth remains that the burden of all that was 
written of the unfortunate creature at the time was 
greatly and unreservedly to his praise, while certain facts 
indicate that he was not neglected during his life. fis 
place of habitation secured for him the name of Hermit, 
though the quality of a recluse seems to have had a 
very slight hold of his character. The cottage was 
pulled down in 1872, so that all landmarks of the 
mournful tragedy have vanished, leaving nothing to 
recall the circumstance but the silent page of the local 
historian. A painting of the humble domicile, however, 
was made before its removal, and from it we have taken 
a sketch, reproduced from a photograph by Mr. 
Gibson, of Hexham. 

The Quilter did not at one time occupy his cottage 
alone. Like other men, he had married ; but his married 
life proved in the end to be a burden and a severe drain 
on his slender resources. His partner was much older 
than himself, and was, besides, confined to bed for eight 
years before her death. Joe met the adverse circum- 
stances manfully. With true affection he nursed his 
ailing wife through her lingering trouble, performed all 
domestic operations, and watched over her till she died. 
Having alternated the lighter labour of quilting with 
@ turn at the reclamation of a piece of waste iand near 


his dwelling, Joe in course of time managed to convert it 
into a garden, where gooseberries grew which young 
couples from neighbouring farms and villages came to 
share with each other on Sunday afternoons. Some 
people possess a happy aptitude for putting blushing 
lovers at their ease, and there are others before whom 
the tender passion dare not and cannot show itself. 
The Quilter belonged to the former class, and his con- 
versation or banter seems to have been as accept- 
able to his young visitors as his supply of fruit. Joe 
had another class of visitors, and this feature of his 
story recalls an interesting phase of social life. There . 
were pedlars and beggars in those days. The joint 
profession was rather an honourable one than other- 
wise. The members of the tribe often acted 
the part of newspapers, and carried from house 
to house the latest intelligence and the most highly 
flavoured accounts of the exciting in fact, the horrible 
in fancy, or the supernatural in gross superstition. In 
lonely farm-houses the beggar with a wallet of news 
was, metaphorically speaking, “‘high placed in hall a 
welcome guest.” Joe’s cottage. was often the resort of 


the more respectable of these peripatetic vendors of 
household necessities or articles of ornamentation, which 
found a ready market when going from home was not 
so common as now, and when shops were fewer and 
further between. By this means the Quilter added to 
. his popularity with his neighbours and the public 


generally ; for he got good stories from these wandering 
visitors, and he could retail them with considerable 
effect. It is even said that Joe at some time of his 
life connived at smuggling, which is scarcely sur- 
prising when we consider the times and the char- 
acter of many of his guests. The secluded position 
of Joe’s cottage must have suited this business wonder- 
fully well, although it does not appear that it had ever 
been carried on under his eyes to any considerable extent. 
The distance of his home from neighbouring habitations 
seems to have made him liable to other dangers besides 
the temptation of baulking the exciseman; and it is 
reported that he would have perished from want during 
a severe snowstorm had not a Hexham clergyman—the 
Rev. R. Clarke, to whom, we believe, the late General 
Gordon was distantly related—gone through the drifts 
to his assistance after other efforts to reach him had 
failed. This occurred in 1823, three years previous to 
Joe’s miserable death. 

A mystery deep and as yet unfathomed hangs around © 
the end of honest Joe. On the evening of Tuesday, 
January 3rd, 1826, he returned to his cottage, having 
been at Walwick Grange in the afternoon. He had 
brought home his pitcher of milk, with other marks of 
the kindness of the farmer’s wife, About six o'clock, 
William Herdman, a labourer living at Wall, called on 
returning from his work to sit with him for a few 
minutes. Joe had a good fire, and was preparing some 
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potatoes for his. supper. About seven o’clock, a female 
pedlar from Stamfordham called to inquire the road to 
Fourstones, having missed it in the darkness of the night. 
Old Joe came to the door and gave the necessary 
directions, gallantly observing that he would, if he had 
been a younger man, have been glad to have acted as her 
guide. She was so far within the threshold of the house 
as to be able to observe that he was then alone, and she 
is supposed to have been the last person who saw him 
alive, except those who deprived him of life. This 
was, as we have said, about seven o’clock. An hour 
later, when Mr. Smith, of Haughton Castile, rode by, all 
was silence and darkness in the cottage. The horrid 
deed had, in all human probability, been committed 
between the hours of seven and eight. Next morning 
Herdman, on proceeding to his day’s work, found the 
cottage shut up, and a pair of old clogs lying on the other 
side of the lane opposite to a way leading over a 
hedge in the direction of Wall Mill. He men- 
tioned the circumstances to some ons during the 
day, but only to receive for answer the remark 
that Joe had likely got a pair of new clogs, and 
had consequently thrown the old ones away. On 
Thursday, Herdman was not at work, and it does not 
appear that any other person had passed the cottage that 
day. On Friday, he found the cottage still shut up, and 
also observed for the first time marks of blood on the 
door. But till Saturday no further inquiry was made, 
and no fears were entertained. 

The neighbours at length became alarmed, and the 
cottage door was burst open on Saturday afternoon. The 
body of the unfortunate man was found in a small inner 
xoom, which was perfectly dark, the window having been 
built up. The apartment had been used as a place for 
lumber, and contained no furniture. Here the last act of 
the tragedy had been performed, as a sort of hollow or in- 
dentation of the floor close to the body contained quite a 
pool of blood. There were no fewer than forty-four 
wounds inflicted on the head, face, and neck. The hands 
of the deceased were dreadfully cut, probably in en- 
deavouring to ward off the knife from his throat, and 
several wounds had been received in his breast and neck, 
which seemed likewise to have been inflicted with a knife, 
apparently at the same period of the struggle. His head 
and face were frightfully mangled. A garden hoe with 
many appalling marks of its having been used as an in- 
strument of death was lying across the breast. It bore 
evidences, near the middle of the handle, of having been 
wielded by two bloody hands, and the mingled blood and 
grey hairs of the sufferer “‘still stuck to the heft.” The 
coal rake was found near the clock, and in a position 
which seemed to indicate that it had been the purpose of 
the murderer to conceal it. Its shank was much 
bent, and it bore other unmistakeable marks of having 
been offensively used. From the circumstance of two 
weapons having been wielded, it was considered at the 


time that there must have been two persons concerned in 
the murder. 

A theory such as we are about to state was formed at 
the time the murder was committed. The old man’s 
garden tools, with the exception of the hoe we have 
mentioned, were found, after the discovery of the murder, 
in one of his three slips of garden against the south gable 
of the cottage, where they were usually placed. On the 
supposition that there were two murderers, one of them 
was probably stationed at the corner of the house asa 
scout, and, finding a braver and more protracted resist- 
ance than had been expected, he perhaps snatched up this 
implement, which he would find ready by his side, and 
went in to hasten the work of death. The clogs found 
in the lane, and the muddy state of the murdered 
man’s clothes, are proofs that the deceased had at one 
time succeeded in making his escape from the house, and 
had been endeavouring to flee for refuge to Wall Mill, 
about a quarter of a mile distant, and the nearest resi- 
dence, although on the east or opposite side of the Tyne. 
On being dragged back, poor Joe must have made a con- 
siderable stand in the doorway, as one of the lintels bore 
marks of blood and grey hairs just where his head would 
have touched it when standing with his back to the 
door. In the cottage itself traces of the brave struggle 
which its aged tenant had made for his life were 
everywhere visible. The bed-tester had been violently 
torn down. The clock face was broken. Prints of three 
bloody fingers were distinctly visible on the chimney- 
jamb, next the coal-hole, to which Joe must have clung for 
support. To this corner he had probably retreated after 
his unsuccessful escape across the road, as there were 
traces of blood as well as mud on the walls. Here, too, 
he probably received some desperate wounds, as the 
plates on the table were streaked with blood. 

All efforts to discover the murderer or murderers were 
fruitless. Several arrests were made immediately after 
the deed took place, and even poor Herdman was 
taken into custody on the charge. The parish offered 
a hundred guineas reward to whosoever would bring the 
guilty persons to justice, and the Secretary of State, 
then Sir Robert Peel, offered a free pardon to any 
but the actual murderer who would give information 
which should lead to conviction. But these means were 
unavailing, and for once murder did not come out. 
The only possible motive for the crime was considered 
to have been a hope of securing money, as it was 
foolishly believed that old Joe was rich, although he 
was receiving parish relief. From time to time there 
have been published reputed confessions of the murder. 
One was made in 1836 by a man in Carlisle, then on his 
death-bed. Another was said to have been made by a 
prisoner in Gloucester Gaol—an Irish navvy who was 
employed at the time of the tragedy in cutting a new 
road in the neighbourhood. Still another story is to the 
effect that the murder was committed by a couple of 
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Newcastle pig-jobbers. But there does not appear to 
have been any truth in these statements. At all events 
the mystery of the crime in Homer’s Lane has never 
been unravelled. 

The following quaint verses were written at the time 
by Mr. A. Wright :— 


—And the lone cottage on the hill, 

Is it without a tenant still? 

No. It remained vacant till 
*T'was ta’en by Joe the Quilter. 


Then it became the main resort, 

There lads and lasses went to court, 

To chat and have a bit of sport 
With canny Joe the Quilter. 


Old Joe hedged in a rood of land ; 

As from the stroke of magic wand 

A en sprung beneath his hand— 
ndustrious Joe the Quilter. 


His cot secure—his garden neat, 

He loved the lone and still retreat. 

Glad were his neighbours all to meet 
With honest Joe the Quilter. 


Of each he had some good to say, 

Some friendly token to display, 

And few could cheer a winter’s day 
Like canny Joe the Quilter. 


Joe was beloved by all. The great 
ye ps the lowness of his state, 
at their tables sometimes sate 
Respected Joe the Quilter. 


efforts of superior skill, 
ie paid these tokens of good will ; 
Humble but independent still 
Was grateful Joe the Quilter. 
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His quilts with country fame were crown’d, 
yy av oon. and all be poe 
orn’d with flowers, or roun 
Oh, clever Joe the Quilter ! ” 
Joe’s wife was sick, bed-rid and old; 
To ease her pain he —- sold— 


Oh, there was never bodght for gold 
Such love as Joe the;Quilter’s ! 


tie we! rr? men Sana nurse, 

ut s e oO. WwW WO! 

And she was lifted to her hearse wie 
By weeping Joe the Quilter. 

His labour still = their need, 

bm = so sickness bent the reed, 


Be yates test some heed 
AO oer old Joe the Quilter. 
And now in widowhood and age, 
ay Ee a in aoe § his hermitage 
ittle better than the cage 
Of feeble Joe the Quilter. 


But there were friends who cheer’d his days; 
Money and food they strove to raise, 
And—kinder still—relieved with praise 

The mind of Joe the Quilter. 


A favoured duck was dead, but yet 
He had two hens on which he set 
7 value, and a cat, the pet 
tender Joe the Quilter. 
These were his wealth, and these to guard 
yee pm just receive his work’s reward, 
kling homewards wot hard 
i» met the thoughtful 
Thus oft from Warden Paper a 
He’d toiling climb the weary hill, 
Tho’ bed and supper with will 
Were press’d on Jve the Quilter. 
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His friends, his hens, his cat and garden, 
He never thought his lot a hard one; 
And the old Hermit of High Warden, 
They called good Joe the Quilter. 
Oft in his solitary nook, 
With shaking head, but steadfast look. 
Through spectacles on y 
Was seen the pious Quilter. 
His lowly latch was thought secure, 
At night <td oy = pe the door, 
Except to lodge the wand’ring poor— 
Oh! hospitable Quilter. 


Who raised the tale ’twere vain to scan, 

But far and wide the story ran 

That there was scarce a wealthier man 
Than poor old Joe the Quilter. 

Satan by this vain tale, ’tis said, 

Had put it in some monster’s head 

To violate the lowly shed, 
And murder Joe the Quilter. 


Missed by his friends at Walwick Grange, 

Who thought his few days’ absence strange, 

They sought the cot—and—awful change, 
There lay the murdered Quilter. 


We pass the horrid scene of blood, 

For when hath feeling hearts withstood 

The grief of the afflicted good ? 
mourned for Joe the Quilter. 


Know, then, ye proud ones of the earth, 
How - weigh greatness, wealth, and birth, 
To lowly virtue’s heavenly worth, 

And envy Joe the Quilter 


Puwving Chare, Newcastle. 





narrow lane or passage leading from one 
Emeed) wider thoroughfare to another. Equivalent 
terms elsewhere are alley, wynd, close, &c. One of the 
best known chares in Newcastle is Pudding Chare, 
of which, as it appears at this day, we give a sketch. 


Much doubt exists as to the origin of the specific name. 
Three of the theories most in favour are mentioned in 
the subjoined communications. 

*% 

Symie Nixon, the jobber o’ the Pow Burn near Glanton, 
rode past me the other day on his road to Birjam to buy 
beasts. Knowing that Symie attended Newcastle market 
every week, I cried down to him as he approached me. 
“*Symie,” said I, “‘do ye ken the Pudding Chare at 
Newcassel?” ‘‘Fine,” said he. ‘‘ What kind of pud- 
dings do they sell there, Symie?” said I. ‘* Puddings!” 
cried Symie, with a snort, “‘feint a pudding saw I ever 
there.” ‘Then what gars the folks call the place Pudding 
Chare?” said I, ‘* Well,” said he, ‘“‘ye munken, Christie, 
that lang syne, when the folks biggit the New Cassel, the 
ground all round the place was hills and howes. There 
was a muckle slack cam up frae the river that they 
called the dene. There were lots o’ denes round about 
on the hill side, and there’s a bonny bit they call Jesmond 
Dene to the fore at this day. But what wi’ pullin’ down 
and buildin’ up, levellin’ here and fillin’ up there, the 
face o’ the country side is so much changed that if the 
auld masons that biggit the Cassel were to come back 
again they wadna ken their ain calfyard. The big dene 
is covered ower, and they call the place Dean Street now. 
There was at one time, where Pudding Chare now is, a 
bit sma’ water-course that ran into the dene. This they 
called the Pow Dene, or High Dene, in contradistinction 
to the Low Dene near by, and into which the Pow Dene 
ran, but the bairns divvent call it Pow Dene, but Puddin’, 
for short.” Symie rode away, and I have been wonder- 
ing ever since if what he said to me was true, or if he was 
only hoaxing me 

CHARLEY’s MonvuMENT, Coldstream. 


*% 


According to Bourne, Pudding Chare is a corruption 
of Budding Chare. Dr. Bruce, however, thinks that 
Budding is only a clerical error. He further says :— 
** May not the vendors of black puddings have had their 
stalls in this chare, for the convenience of the market 
people? Before the destruction of the last ‘new markets,’ 
to make way for Mr. Grainger’s improvements, the dealers 
in this article sat at the entrance into them, and 
importuned each passer-by to purchase them. Many 
persons from the country, pitmen especially, made a com- 
fortable dinner off a penny roll and a black pudding. 
The following extract is from ‘ Brockett’s Glossary ’ :— 
* Black pudden, a pudding made of blood, suet (oatmeal), 
&c., stuffed into the intestines of a pig or sheep.’ I take 
notice of this word, because the savoury and piquant 
delicacy is a standing dish among the common people in 
the North; and it affords me an opportunity of rescuing 
from oblivion the peculiar cries of the vendors of this 
boudin ordinaire. ‘A nice black pudden, man!’ ‘A 
nice het pudden, hinney!’ ‘A nice fat pudden, smoken 
het, ma jewel!’” H. D. Roserts, Durham. 
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The False Alarm. 





HE story of the false alarm which disturbed 

S| the whole of the North-East Coast of Eng- 

land and no small part of the East Coast of 

Scotland early in 1804 was told in the Vew- 

castle Weekly Chronicle a few years ago. The story, as 

related by Mr. James Clephan, is printed below. The 

alacrity with which our people flew to arms at the period 

mentioned is not without some interest at the present 

moment, when the beacons have just been lighted tocom- 
memorate the Jubilee of Queen Victoria. 


The war of the French Revolution, that broke out 
early in 1793, was brought to a close, after a lapse of 
some seven years, by the Peace of Amiens. The Tyne 
had its illumination. The corporate authorities assem- 
bled in state on the Sandhill. Newcastle and Gateshead 
Volunteers were there, and the Armed Association. 
Bands of music and peals of bells filled the air with their 
notes. Halberts, javelins, and battle-axes were borne by 
a long array of officials. Trumpets were blown, and 
announcement made that his Majesty’s proclamation 
would be read. This done, the town-marshal, who had 
brought his sword to the ceremony unsheathed, returned 
the blade to the scabbard. At the west end of Mosley 


Street, and at the White Cross, the proclamation was re- ~ 


peated ; and there was afterwards firing of guns by the 
river; wine was handed to the magistrates and the 
military; ‘‘and the occasion of the day was drunk,” as 
Sykes records, “ with the enthusiasm of acclamation it so 
well deserved.” 

The peace was hollow. In less than twelve months 
there was again war with Bonaparte. ‘‘ March 14, 1803, 
an impress by the sergeants-at-mace and constables broke 
out in Newcastle, in consequence of the re-commencement 
of hostilities by the French.” Europe was a camp; our 
countrymen were fighting on land and sea; and while 
Volunteers stood guard over the island their mettle was 
tried by the false alarm of an early day in 1804. 

More than four-score years have since gone by. The 
nineteenth century, now waxing old, was then young. 
George III. was King of England ; Napoleon Bonaparte, 
First Consul of France. French invasion was the chief 
topic of the day. Little else could compete with it in 
interest. Preparation for defence was everywhere on 
foot—everywhere organised. Volunteers were enrolled 
in thousands. Straws show how the wind blows. One of 
the civic guard, who had retired from the ranks, 
was so unpopular through his abdication that his 
effigy was borne in procession at Berwick by the 
populace, and exposed to gross indignities. The offender 
was a solitary and scorned exception. Every other 
day there was a review in our own immediate district. 
The Loyal Usworth Legion, commanded by Colonel 


Wade, underwent inspection by Colonel Seddon on 
Gateshead Fell. General Grey reviewed the Hexham 
‘Yolunteer Infantry, and told Major Carr “that if al] 
the Volunteers in the island were equal to his, the home 
service of the regulars might be dispensed with.” At 
Newcastle, on the Leazes, were assembled the Loyal 
Armed Association, commanded by Colonel Sir Matthew 
White Ridley, M.P., and gave great satisfaction to 
General Hew Dalrymple. While these and other reviews 
were in progress, rumours and reports of all kinds were 
afloat. In the Newcastle Chronicle there is an 
apocryphal account of the rehearsal of an embarkation, 
at Boulogne. Mounted ‘‘on a spirited charger,” 
Bonaparte “spurred along the beach,” and was at times 
up to the girth in water, where his horse having 
got entangled with the cable of a gun-boat, the great 
captain was thrown into the sea, “from which he was 
dragged by his attendants.” Massena, according to a 
private letter from Hamburg, was to have the chief com- 
mand of the expedition ; Victor, having charge of the left 
wing, was to invade Scotland ; bands of warnors, under 
Ney, Soult, and Davoust, forming the centre, were to 
land in England. ‘Bonaparte himself, a: the request of 
his friends and the principal politicians of France, re- 
nounces, itis said, goingin person.” At Deal, “heavy 
firing” was heard in the latter part of January; and 
signals were said to have been seen intimating that the 
French flotilla was in motion for our shores. But it was 
not so; nor was it likely that any such notice would be 
afforded by the foe to the English forces. On the 3lst, 
“the blockading squadron sailed from the Downs to 
resume its station off Boulogne.” Two days before, 
“* three more of the enemy’s gunboats,” to the great joy of 
our countrymen, had been taken in the Channel, by the 
Hydra and Trident men-of-war ; and Admiral Cornwallis 
was now on the seas in the Ville de Paris. 

Thus did matters stand at the end of the month of 
January, when the false alarm was given. On Wednes- ° 
day, the lst of February, a wave of excitement ran 
through the country from Tweedside to the Tees. The 
‘* Fiery Cross” had flashed forth, giving warning that the 
French were approaching the coast. The summons toarms 
was welcomed with instant response. Hearths and homes 
and fatherland were assured of brave defence. What 
earnestness and bustle—what ferment and hubbub—filled 
the country of the Wearand the Tyne! The military—horse 
and foot—were in prompt motion. Volunteers were equal 
to the occasion. The corps so recently reviewed justified 
the compliments that had been paid to them. ‘Such a 
display of zeal and ardour on behalf of the country was 
manifested by all descriptions of men in arms as to prove 
that, on the real occasion of national danger, the voluntary 
forces will come forward with an alacrity becoming the 
glorious cause in which they are engaged.” These were 
the words of the Newcastle Chronicle on Saturday, the 
4th, when the signals had been found to be at fault. On 
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the Thursday, when the alarm had reached Durham, 
Major Mowbray sent messengers in all directions ; ‘there 
was riding and spurring o’er Gilligate Moor”; and in 
less than two hours he had his whole corps in readiness to 
assemble on Palace Green, ‘‘ fully equipped for the field.” 


But who had sent forth the electric call toarms? This 
question began to be asked after February had come in. 
But there was no one to answer it. ‘* Various and ridicu- 
lous were the rumours assigned as to the origin of the 
popular ferment,” although ‘‘on all hands it was agreed 
that the French had actually landed.” Such, for some 
time, was the common conclusion; no one could doubt 
the genuineness of the summons ; yet, gradually, this con- 
fidence gave way, and the conviction dawned that it was 
a false alarm. 

A correspondent of the Newcastle Chronicle in Berwick 
sent a letter for publication on Saturday, the 4th. ‘‘Re- 
port,” said he, “‘ amused the public, during the whole of 
Wednesday, with a variety of vague and improbable 
rumours ; but the most likely, on Thursday, was that the 
whole had originated in a mistake of taking the burning 
of whins on Lammermuir Hills for the lighting of the 
signal.” In the third volume of the “‘ Life and Letters 
of Sir Gilbert Elliot, first Earl of Minto,” published in 
1874, it is stated, on the last page of the Appendix, that 
“a limekiln on fire led to the error which had lighted the 
beacons on the Border Hills for the first time for more 
than two hundred years.” 


Burning of whins or flaming of kiln, it was all a blunder. 
The public mind was inflammable, and the slightest spark 
was sufficient to create a flame. In one of our North- 
Country towns, even the running of a wheelbarrow down 
the long High Street by a midnight wag, brought a night- 
cap to every window, and scattered a rumour all round 
“that the French had come !” 


When, some few years afterwards—not more than 
twenty—“‘The Great Unknown” brought out ‘‘The Anti- 
quary,” his readers were amused to find what good use he 
had made of the incident of 1804 towards the close of the 
story. Inanote to the novel, Scott assigns the error to 
the signalman who kept watch on the commanding station 
of Home Castle. ‘‘Deceived by some accidental fire in 
the connty of Northumberland, which he took for the 
Core, j nding signal light in that county with which his 
wrdezs yere to communicate, he lighted up his own beacon. 
‘Th: si aal was immediately repeated through all the val- 
leys on the English Border. If the beacon at St. Abb’s 
had been fired, the alarm would have run northward, and 
roused all Scotland. But the watch at this important 
point judiciously considered that if there had been an 
-actual or threatened descent on our eastern sea-coast, 
the alarm would have come along the coast, and not 
from the interior of the country. Through the Border 
Counties the alarm spread with rapidity; and on no occa- 
sion when that country was the scene of perpetual and 


unceasing war was the summons to arms more rapidly 
obeyed. In Berwickshire, Roxburghshire, and Selkirk- 
shire, the volunteer and militia got under arms with a 
degree of rapidity and alacrity which, considering the 
distances individuals lived from each other, had some- 
thing in it very surprising. They poured to the alarm- 
posts on the sea-coast in a state so well-armed, and so 
completely appointed with baggage, provisions, &c., as 
was accounted by the best military judges to render them 
fit for instant and effectual service.” 

All Liddesdale was alert, making forced marches by the 
first horses that came to hand. Two members of the 
Selkirkshire Yeomanry, being absent in Edinburgh on 
business, the lately-married wife of one, and the widowed 
mother of the other, sent their arms, uniforms, and 
chargers to the city, that they might join their comrades 
at Dalkeith. Sir Walter, paying some compliment to the 
latter lady, was much struck by her answer :—‘‘ Sir, none 
can know better than you that my son is the sole prop by 
which, since his father’s death, our family is supported. 
But I would rather see him dead on that hearth, than hear 
that he had been a horse’s length behind his companions 
in defence of his king and country.” 

The story of the gallant rising for hearth and home 
reached Dr. Leyden on a sick bed in India. It was read 
out to him how the different corps, as they drew towards 
the alarm-posts, announced themselves by their music, 
playing the airs peculiar to the several districts, many of 
them having been gathering cries for centuries. The men 
of Liddesdale entered Kelso with defiant note :— 

O wha daur meedle wi’ me? 
An’ wha daur meddle wi’ me? 
My name it is little Jack Elliott, 
An’ wha daur meddle wi’ me ? 
Leyden was beyond restraint. He sprang up in bed as 
he listened to the record of the old Border spirit in his 
beloved home, and began the old song with such vehem- 
ence of voice and action that his attendants, unable to 
enter into the feeling of the patient, concluded that his 
fever had fired the brain; but Sir John Malcolm, another 
Borderer, coming in, was able to enter upon explanations 
that prevented resort to medical coercion. 

The alarm had had its uses; proof had been given of 
what was to be looked for from the nation in the hour 
of trial; but there was no disposition to have a repe- 
tition of the ignis fatuus—the delusive light. There 
was therefore an advertisement in the Newcastle and 
other newspapers, relative to official local signals, 
to obviate a recurrence of false alarms. ‘‘ In order 
to prevent any alarm in the country,” said Thomas 
Smith, Mayor of Newcastle, “notice is hereby 
given, that the undermentioned signals, intended to be 
made use of in case of invasion, but only in the event of 
the General Officer Commanding H.M. Forces in this 
district giving orders for the removal of the inhabitants 
and stock of this town, will be made, for the information 
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of the inhabitants, on Tuesday, the 20th day of March 
instant, between 12 and 1 o'clock at noon, and between 
8 and 9 o’clock in the evening, and that such signals will 
be a red flag day and a light by night, hoisted at the 
following places, viz., The Castle, St. Nicholas’ Church, 
All Saints’ Church, St. Andrew’s Church, and the Tower 
at the Westgate, accompanied by five minute guns, fired 
at each of the following places, viz., The Castle, All 
Saints’ Church, Newgate, and Westgate.” All which 
signals were made accordingly, for the instruction of the 
inhabitants ; pacific and prophetic hopes finding, at the 
same time, expression, that the ceremony thus rehearsed 
might never again salute the eye and ear of the in- 
habitants. 

Should the signals, however, be given, all cattle and 
live stock, of every description, were to be collected 
together on the Town Moor, where persons appointed for 
the purpose would take them in charge. The young and 
infirm, requiring removal, were to proceed to the Skinner 
Burn, Forth Lane, &c., from St. Nicholas’ parish; to the 
Garth Heads from All Saints’ without the Walls; to 
the Carliol Croft from All Saints’ within the Walls; 
to Percy Street from St. Andrew’s ; to the Spital from St. 
John’s. Cooking utensils, three days’ provisions, and 
bed and blankets, would alone be allowed to be put into 
the conveyances appropriated for transport. 

Newburn, Wylam, Ryton, and their vicinities, were the 
appointed places of general depét (in the first instance) 
for Newcastle. Temporary habitations, and every pos- 
sible convenience, were to be there provided in case of 
removal ; and to those places all persons not engaged in 
the public service, desirous of removal, might repair of 
themselves on witnessing the signals, taking with them 
three days’ provisions. To prevent interruption to the 
march of his Majesty’s troops, none on foot to come on 
the West Military Road, but to take bye-roads; and 
“the footpath leading up the north of the Tyne” was 
strongly recommended to adoption. No carriages, or 
persons on horseback to quit the town after the signals, 
save under the direction of the persons appointed to 
superintend the roads; and for this purpose they must be 
brought to some of the places of rendezvous. 

Needful precautions all ; but, happily, no occasion any- 
where arose for the exhibition of the flag by day or the 
light by night. The necessity never came of removing 
any of the inhabitants of Newcastle, with bed and bedding 
and cooking utensils, to Newburn, or Ryton, or Wylam ; 
nor was it required that the Queen and the Princesses 
should speed to the hospitable refuge of Hartlebury 
Castle, near Worcester, whicu the bishop of the diocese 
had undertaken to have in readiness for their reception, if 
the French should come. Bonaparte, if he ever thought 
of a visit—if he had any other intention than to keep 
England uneasy and employed—abandoned his design, 
and no hostile foot was planted on our shores. One thing, 
however, is certain, that had invasion been made, the 


island would have been defended with a courage and 
patriotism worthy of success. 





A few other particulars of the same great event are re- 
printed from another article that also appeared in the 
Weekly Chronicle :— 

The late John Younger, the shoemaker-poet of St. Bos- 
wells, gave the following details relative to “‘The False 
Alarm,” from his own personal recollection, at a festive 
meeting held at that village, on the evening of the 31st of 
Jan., 1860, to celebrate ‘‘ the Lighting of the Beacons ”:— 
“On the memorable night in 1804, when the blazing 
beacons on the Scottish Hills told the false tale of a 
French invasion, a party of volunteers were enjoying 
themselves in a licensed toll-house at Ancrum Bridge, 
Roxburghshire. They rushed out on hearing that the 
beacon was lit on the Eildons, and, in their hurry to 
march to the appointed rendezvous, forget to settle their 
reckoning with the host of the toll-house. When the 
alarm had subsided, and the volunteers had retnrned to 
their homes, they remembered the bill was still to pay, 
but the difficulty of assembling the whole party retarded 
the settlement till the anniversary of the day of the False 
Alarm, the 3lst January, drew near. They considered 
this a proper occasion to meet and clear off the old score, 
and it was determined to hold an annual meeting by way 
of commemorating the lighting of the beacons. The toll- 
keeper removed first to New Town, and then to St. Bos- 
wells, but the party followed him, and the festival is still 
held in the Buccleuch Arms’ Inn, St, Boswells, though 


~ none of the members of the original party of 1804 remain 


to take part in it.” 

Apropos of the Selkirkshire contingent, it is told as a 
joke that when Will Thomson, the trumpeter at Selkirk, 
was sent up Yarrow to warn the Yeomanry, he called on 
his round on Watty Laidlaw at Catslackburn, and told 
him to ride in haste to the ancient borough. He thence 
proceeded up as far as Dryhope, and in returning he over- 
took Watty jogging along leisurely, at a place called the 
General’s Brig, about three miles above Selkirk. He 
began to scold him for his tardiness, at which Watty was 
provoked. ‘If ye be in a hurry, aw’se gi’e ye a hurry,” said 
he, and, seizing him by the cuff of the neck and the seat of 
the trousers, he flung him over the dyke. The poor 
trumpeter rose and shook himself, and, recollecting that 
he was in the power of a very Goliath—for Watty was 
one of the strongest men in the Forest—he meekly said, 
‘*O man, fling ower my horse, too, for aw’m sure ye’re weel 
yibble.” 

In anticipation of the enemy landing, the inhabitants 
of all the seaward towns had received orders to be in 
readiness to go off with their goods to places in the 
interior, where they would be in comparative safety. 
The spot fixed on for those on Tyneside to flee to 
was Alston Moor, in Cumberland, near the head of the 
South Tyne, and precisely half-way between the two seas. 
The farmers were bound to provide long carts, with spring 
seats fixed in them, as a means of transport, and particu- 
lar regulations were issued to prevent confusion. The 
following is a copy of a horseholders’ ticket, given in 
Mr. William Brockie’s “History of Shields” :—“‘ Ticket 
No. 196. John Wilkinson, you and your six children, 
belonging to cart No. 1011, driver, Anthony Butler, 
Station No. 106. As soon, therefore, as the Alarm 1s 
given, do you pack up your Blankets, and a Change of 
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Cloaths for yourself and Children, in the Coverlid of your 
Bed, and fix upon the Bundle this direction—No. 196, 
John Wilkinson and Children, of the Township of North 
Shields, in the Parish of Tynemouth. Carry also what 
‘ Meal and Meat and Potatoes (not exceeding one Peck) 
you may have in the House at the Time; but on no 
Account will any Article of Furniture or heavy Baggage 
be allowed to be put into the Carts. One Hour only will 
be allowed for Preparation, and then set out. January 
23rd, 1803.” 








Warton zaw, 





hill on the Eastern Coast of Durham. It 
is situate nearly mid-way between Seaham 
& Harbour and Houghton-le-Spring, being 
about three miles distant from the former and two miles 
from the latter town. This hill was at one time, in the 
present century, crowned with a clump of fir and haw- 
thorn trees, which were conspicuous well nigh throughout 
the whole county. Ages back, it seems, trees of vast 
growth flourished on the brow of the prominent Were-dun. 
Some years ago, Mackenzie says that a large oak tree, 
upwards of 60 feet long and a cart-load of nuts, were dug 
ap at Wardon-Law Hill; and there were unearthed there, 
more recently, I learn, the antlers of deer and many 
fossil shells. And on its summit, for ages, a beacon-fire 
was kindled, when the fighting-men of the bishopric were 
needed to repel, perchance, the incursion of some old and 
dreaded fos. 

It was to the summit of this notable hill that the 
unhappy poet, Blackett—whom Miss Milbanke befriended, 
and whom Byron so ridiculed—would often of an evening 
tepair to watch the sun decline, and seek for inspiration. 
Late one night in summer, the peaceful villagers of 
Seaton were startled by some one, in passing, exultingly 
exclaiming: ‘*I have found it! I have found it!” It 
proved to be poor Blackett, who was returning from 
Wardon Hill to the home at Old Seaham which Lady 
Milbanke had provided for him. He had found inspiration 
on the Wardon mount! In justice to the memory of the 
Seaham poet, it should be stated that his poems reached 
& second edition, the Monthly Magazine observing of 
Joseph Blackett on his demise that “he was a true noble 
of nature, in person, manners, virtue, and genius.” 

A moiety of the hill and vill of Wardona, as it is called 
in the Boldon Book, belonged, of old, to the Hutton 
family, who built, and long resided in, the hall at Hough- 
ton-le-Spring, now the Durham seat of Sir George Elliot, 
M.P. Robert Hutton, a captain in Cromwell’s army, 
was buried here in 1680, and, according to his re- 
quest, in “this own orchard ”—aldngside, or near to, 
tradition adds, his favourite charger. Captain Hutton, 
although his grandfather had been Rector of Houghton, 
nd had acquired much wealth, which he as heir in- 








herited, was zealously attached to the Puritans. This 
may probably account, Mackenzie suggests, for his inter- 
ment in the orchard! Of Houghton orchards, by the 
way, it is somewhat remarkable that a contemporary of 
the said Hutton, a Richard Chilton (who married a 
daughter of Ralph Lambton, of Lambton), the last male 
heir of his family, was killed in a duel in his own orchard 
at Houghton-le-Spring. 

The other moiety of the vill or township of Wardon, 
which descended from the old Shadforth family, was sold 
in 1811 to William Hutchinson, of Durham. There were, 
by Boldon Book, “nine farmers in Wardona, holding 12 
oxgangs of land, each containing 134 acres.” An oxgang of 
land, in ancient law, comprised as many acres as an ox 
could plough in a year, generally from 15 to 20 acres. The 
oxgang, however, was contracted or expanded according to 
the quality of the land. Horses have now, in the North, 
superseded oxen for all purposes of labour, but, until com- 
paratively recent times, the latter were yet in common 
use in the bishopric. Less than a century ago, the writer’s 
grandfather, when a youth, took a yoke of his father’s 
*‘ousen” to a ploughing match—ploughing matches with 
oxen were no novelty at that day—by the river side, near 
Durham. He would sometimes, in after years, give 
anamusing description of the mid-day meal which was 
provided that day for the ploughmen. Each competitor, 
he said, received as his portion for dinner a “‘sonsy” water 
dumpling (too well known to old countrymen), which the 
irate and hungry ploughmen christened ‘‘ watter whelps,” 
after pitching them, in disgust, into the Wear; but the 
youthful fore-elder of the writer returned at night in 
triumph to his father’s farm at Cassop, with two of the 
discarded ‘‘ watter whelps” crowning the horns of his 
favourite ox. 

Turning again to the venerable Mount of Wardon, it is 
perhaps best of all known in ecclesiastical history, 
at least, if not in the locality, through the 
legend which points to that spot as being the 
hallowed ground whereon the bones of Saint Cuthbert 
rested just ere they found a permanent repose at 
Durham. The tradition, I believe, still lingers with a few 
of the older families in the neighbourhood of Wardon ; 
and the fragment of the old story which has come to me, 
and which appears not improbable, brings the wandering 
monks, with the tercentenary bones of the saint, to 
Wardon Law by the old Salter’s Way. ‘‘Salter’s Way,” 
says Surtees, ‘isa road apparently of very great anti- 
quity, which may be traced along the whole eastern coast 
of Durham, and is, I believe, known under the same 
or similar appellations near the coast in several parts of 
the island.” Now, this ancient bridle road, which was 
once mainly used for pack horses, I found, last autumn, 
to pass through Wardon, touching the base of the hill on 
the north-east, and continuing on, though it cannot 
always be traced, to Hylton Ferry. From thence the 
road, I understand, used to run to the old Salv Pans at 
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South Shields. Is it not just possible that the bearers 
of St. Cuthbert’s remains may have in their erratic 
peregrinations taken the Salter’s Way at some point of 
the road further south (they were journeying from Ripon), 
and, to avoid the Danes who arrived then (990), have 
followed this secluded road to the lofty eminence 
that would doubtless tempt them onwards, whence 
the wanderers might obtain “a view of the hul of Zion, 
whereon St. Cuthbert was to rest for ever”? The 
historian Hutchinson, however, is dubious about the 
tradition, and questions the account handed down by 
ancient authorities. 


Those who treat of our Church history (says the Dur- 
ham historian) do not mention that any particular 
veneration was paid to the saint’s resting-place till the 
time of Prior Hugh, of Darlington, who built a camera, a 
hall, and a chapel at Wardelaw, or Wadele. Wardon was 
from very early times part of the possession of the see, 
but never of the convent, so that the prior had no right to 
enter therein and build a-lodge or hall for the use of the 
cloister. ‘The hill of Wardon is a considerable eminence 
rising gradually from all sides, but towards the east, 
where itis more steep. There are no remains of build- 
ings to be discovered on any part of it. The similitude of 
name to that of the place mentioned by old writers has 
led tothe error; but if we consider the names Wardon 
and Wardona, we shall be led intotwo probable conjec- 
tures touching their etymology, either that the eminence, 
commanding an extensive prospect by sea and land, was 
the station of the Warden of the North in some conflicts 
with the Danes or Scots, as was called the Warden’s 
Law or Mount; or that, this being a mark and guide 
for sailors—when the small vessels of the ancients kept 
close under the shores, and, for want of the compass, 
dared not in dark weather to trust themselves to an open 
and stormy sea—it was the pvint of view which struck 
the eye on passing the promontory of ap tony = or 
Souter Point, an ided to the mouth of the river Vere, 

aining thereby the name of Were-dun, or the Hill of 
ere Ren, Fence Houses. 


Captain Cook, 





NG} the light of day on the 27th of October, 1728, 

= de at Marton, four miles south of Middlesbrough, 

as appears from an extract from the parish register, dated 
January 21st, 1730, signed by Mr. Thomas Peacock, 
curate of the parish. His father, who had found his way 
to Cleveland from Ednam, in Roxburghshire (Thomson 
the poet’s birthplace), was then a day-labourer on a 
farm. and resided in one of the mud cottages common in 
the neighbourhood; but his circumstances were some- 
what improved soon after, as in 1730 he was appointed 
hind or bailiff to Thomas Soottowe, Esq., and entrusted 
with the care of a large farm at Ayton, whither he 
removed. Up to the age of thirteen his son James, who 
was one of a family of nine children, remained at home, 
assisting as far as his strength would permit in the 
ordinary duties of the farm. He was then sent to 
Michael Postgate’s charity school in the village, where he 
learnt writing and arithmetic, reading having been 
taught him before, it seems, by his parents. Having dis- 


fax @) \ MES COOK, the great navigator, first saw 
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played “‘a very early genius for figures,” it was supposed 
he would be qualified for some mercantile line. He was ac- 
cordingly apprenticed, in January, 1745, to a haberdasher 
at Smeaton, near Whitby; but, his natural inclination 
not having been consulted on the occasion, he soon 
quitted the counter with disgust, his master kindly giving 
up his indentures. His mind, like that of many other 
lads, was set upon going to sea, and in July, 1746, he 
bound himself for three years to Mr. Walker, a ship- 
owner engaged in the coal trade at Whitby. 

The coal trade has been the nursery of tens of thou- 
sands of good seamen ; and in it Cook evidently acquired 
no common amount of nautical skill. He first sailed in 
the Free Love, a collier trading between Newcastle and 
London; and he remaimed in that ship till 1748, when 
his master, who had already perceived his worth, and was 
desirous of giving him all the advantages in his power, 
sent him to Whitby that he might have an opportunity 
of improving himseif in his profession by assisting in the 
rigging and fitting out of a new vessel of six hundred 
tons, called the Three Brothers, in which he sailed about 
the latter end of June, first in'two trips to London in 
the coal trade, and afterwards, the ship being taken up 
as a transport, to Middleburg, Dublin, Liverpool, and 
Deptford, where the ship was paid off, finishing the 
season in the Norway trade. In the spring of 1750 he 
left Mr. Walker’s service, and enlisted on board the 


- Marian, of Whitby, engaged in the Baltic trade. The 


next year he passed in a vessel belonging to Stockton, the 
name of which has not been preserved ; and in February, 
1752, he returned to Mr. Walker, who made him mate of 
one of his vessels, the Friendship, in which capacity he 
continued until he resolved to enter the royal navy, 
“having,” to use his own words, “a mind to try his 
fortune that way.” He was furnished with a recom- 
mendation from Mr. Walker, and another, which, at the 
request of several of his friends and neighbours, was 
written for him by Mr. Osbaldiston, M.P. for Scar- 
borough; and, thus provided, he entered the king’s 
service on board the Eagle, a sixty-gun ship, then com- 
manded by Captain Hamer. That offieer was shortly 
superseded by Captain Palliser (afterwards the distin- 
guished Sir Hugh Palliser), who, greatly to his honour, 
soon recognised Cook’s merits, and transferred him from 
the forecastle to the quarter-deck, thus laying the founda- 
tion for his future superstructure of fame. 

On the 15th of May, 1759, he was appointed a master 
in the navy on board the Mercury, and in that vessel 
joined the fleet before Quebec, then commanded by Sir 
Charles Saunders, who immediately employed him in 
making a complete survey of the channel and river of 
St. Lawrence, which chart was published. In September 
of the same year he was transferred to the Northumber- 
land, the flagship of Lord Colville, who had the command 
of the squadron stationed on the coast of America. 
Here, during a hard winter, he first read Euclid. and 
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applied himself to the study of mathematics and as- 
tronomy, without any other assistance than what a few 
books and his own industry afforded him. While 
attached to these vessels, he had committed to his charge 
the execution of services of first-rate importance, and the 
way in which he performed them was such as to redound 
vastly to his credit. When Wolfe was preparing for his 
attack upon Quebec, the person best qualified to take the 
requisite soundings opposite to the French camp, and to 
lay down the buoys, was found to be the ex-mate of 
a North-Country collier brig, and James Cook was 
employed accordingly, with what results history bears 
testimony. He piloted the boats to the attack of 
Montmorency, and conducted the embarkation to the 
celebrated Heights of Abraham. The following extract 
from a letter from an intimate friend of his, inserted in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for 1780, details his share in the 
subsequent events :— 


We owe the wr of Quebec, in September, 1759, 
and the cession of all Canada, in the autumn, 1760, as its 
consequence, to General Wolfe and the gallant little 
army which he commanded, in which every general was 
equal to be a chief, and almost every officer to be a 
general, and every soldier an officer. But, it is without 
any diminution from General Murray in his defence of it 
in spring, 1760, against the French army which besieged 
_* say, that we owe its preservation to Captain 
Cook. Mr. Murray’s army alone, with all his activity 
and high spirit in the command of it, was very in- 
competent for its defence against an army so much 
superior as that commanded by Monsieur Levy, and the 
force of a whole country with him, where every man 
capable of carrying arms was then a soldier. the 
hopes of the English were, under Providence, in the aid 
of a British fleet. The arrival of one was momentarily 
expected, under the command of Lord Colville; the 
French also entertained hopes of one from France, and 
os the siege with vigour. When the British fleet 

just entered the easternmost entrance of the 
traverse, the almost only difficult part of the naviga- 
tion of the St. Lawrence, it was in that moment 
enveloped in a thick fog, and the pilot of the admiral’s 
ship, the Northumberland, which led, refused to con- 
tinue any further cha of it, and insisted — the 
necessity of immediately coming to anchor. n this 
uying, this eminently ap ee exigence, that modesty 
which was so strikingly characteristic in Mr. Cook, who 
was then master in he could not withhold him a 
moment from the offer of his service—vicit amor patric. 
He had surveyed the river a year before, by the command 
of Sir Charles Saunders, in order to draw that noble 
chart of it dedicated to him, and published by his order. 
Attention had been paid by him to the soundings of the 
traverse adequate to its im ce. He engaged to 
Lord Colville to carry him safe through . steering only 

ne lead. His offer was accepted. Early the next 
morning it cleared up ; Captain Dean in the Lowestoffe 
Was the first ship discovered as well by the French as 
English in the bason. Levy first bene it might be the 

ch—he soon found her to be English. He instantly 
broke up his camp, and marched, or rather fled precip1- 
tately, to Montreal. Quebec and all Canada, in con- 
Sequence of it, was preserved to England. 


At the close of the war, Cook was, on the recom- 
mendation of Lord Colville and Sir Hugh Palliser, 
engaged in a survey of the Gulf of St. Lawrence and the 
Coasts of Newfoundland, an employment in which he 
continued, with few interruptions, till 1767. On a visit 
which he paid to England in the autumn of 1762, he 
married Miss Elizabeth Batt, of Barking, Essex, to 


whom, strange to say, he had stood godfather at her 
christening, on which occasion he (a mere lad) sportively 
remarked that he intended to make her his wife. 

When, upon the representations of the Royal Society 
that an accurate observation of the approaching transit of 
Venus over the sun’s disc would materially serve the 
cause of science, and that such an observation could 
nowhere be made with such advantage as in some of the 
islands of the South Sea, George the Third determined 
in 1767 to send an expedition for the express purpose, as 
well as for making geographical discoveries in that part 
of the world, Captain Cook was singled out to command 
it by the First Lord of the Admiralty, Lord Edward 
Hawke. ‘The voyage being one to his taste, he imme- 
diately accepted the offer; and it being necessary that 
the rank of the commander of a vessel destined for 
such an enterprise should be in some degree commen- 
surate with its importance, he received his commission 
as lieutenant on the 25th of May, 1768, and took his final 
departure from Plymouth on the 26th of August, in the 
good ship Endeavour, of 370 tons, accompanied by Mr. 
(afterwards Sir Joseph) Banks and other scientific gen- 
tlemen. 


On the 18th of April, 1769, the expedition reached 
Otaheite (now Tahiti), which had been selected as the 
most eligible spot for making the observations. The 
object was accomplished on the 3rd of June, with com- 
plete success. On the 18th of July, Cook quitted 
Otaheite, and, after visiting the other Society Islands, 
sailed southward in quest of the great continent (Zerra 
Australis incognita) which was then supposed to exist in 
the Pacific Ocean. On the 6th of October, he reached 
New Zealand, but was prevented from exploring it by the 
hostility of the natives. He then proceeded to New Hol- 
land (now Australia), of which he took possession in the 
name of Great Britain, denominating the eastern coast, 
which he had explored throughout its length, New 
South Wales. He next made for New Guinea, and, sail- 
ing through Torres Strait, proceeded to Batavia, where 
he was obliged to remain nearly a quarter of a year to 
repair his shattered ship, and where the pestilential 
climate proved fatal to many of his crew. From thence 
he sailed home round the Cape, and, after encountering 
many imminent dangers and narrowly escaping ship- 
wreck, anchored safely in the Downs on the 12th of June, 
1771. The results of this voyage, which made vast addi- 
tions to our scientific and geographical knowledge, ex- 
cited general and deep interest, and whetted the public 
appetite for still further discoveries. 

Shortly after his return, Cook was promoted to the 
rank of commander, and it was resolved to fit out another 
expedition under his charge, to circumnavigate the globe 
in high southern latitudes, with the view of solving the 
much agitated question of the existence of a southern 
continent. Two vessels, the Resolution, of 460 tons, and 
the Adventure, of 386, with a complement in all of 193 
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men, were accordingly commissioned for this purpose, 
and sailed on the 18th of July, 1772. On this voyage the 
Antarctic seas were explored with some degree of minute- 
ness, as far as 71°10 south, without any considerable 
land having been found, but several discoveries of 
scarcely less importance were made, including that of the 
great island which Cook named New Caledonia, now a 
French penal colony. The voyage lasted three years and 
eighteen days, the ships’ run being upwards of twenty 
thousand leagues, and the climates sailed through ranging 
from the torrid to the frigid ; but so admirable had been 
the commander’s arrangements for the health of his crew 
that he lost only one man by sickness during the whole 
time, and so skilful was his seamanship that not a spar of 
any consequence was lost. The account of the first 
voyage had been manipulated—‘“‘fitted for the press,” as 
it was called—by Dr. Hawkesworth, who contrived to 
make it unpopular by some interpolations of his own; 
that of the second voyage was wholly written in a plain 
and manly style by Cook himself, and did no small credit 
to his literary ability, as well as bespoke favour for his 
genuine modesty, which was quite consistent with firm 
confidence in his own powers, “under the Divine favour,” 
to use his own words. 

Cook was received on his return home with marked 
honours. Immediately raised to the rank of post-captain 
and appointed captain of Greenwich Hospital, he soon 
after was elected a member of the Royal Society, and re- 
ceived the Copley medal for the best experimental paper 
of the year. 

During his absence in the Southern Ocean, the atten- 
tion of the Government had been turned towards the dis- 
covery of a North-West Passage from the North Atlantic 
to the North Pacific Oceans, and it was resolved that an 
expedition should be fitted out for this purpose. Al- 
though Captain Cook had well earned a right to repose 
after so many years of labour and anxiety, he promptly 
volunteered his services to conduct the expedition. This 
offer was at once gladly accepted. Two vessels were ac- 
cordingly fitted out and placed under his care—namely, 
his old ship, the Resolution, and the Discovery, under the 
command of Captain Clarke. His instructions were to 
proceed first round Cape Horn to the Pacific, and visit the 
newly-discovered groups of islands there, disseminating 
among them a variety of useful animals, which he carried 
with him for that purpose. He was next to turn north- 
wards along the west coast of America, as far as latitude 
65 deg., and then endeavour to find a passage to the 
Atlantic by rounding the most northerly point of that 
continent. The requisite preparations having been made, 
the expedition sailed from England in the month of July, 
1776. On his third voyage, Cook discovered—to omit 
minor matters—the important group to the north of the 
equinoctial line called the Sandwich Islands, after the 
nobleman who was then at the head of the Admiralty. 
He afterwards explored what had hitherto remained un- 


known of the west coast of America, from the latitude of 
43 deg. to 70 deg. north, embracing an extent of three 
thousand five hundred miles, ascertained the proximity 
of the two great continents of Asia and America, passed 
the straits between them, and surveyed the coasts on each 
side to such a height of northern latitude as seemed to 
demonstrate the impracticability of a passage, in that 
hemisphere, from the Atlantic into the Pacific Ocean, 
either by an eastern or a western course. 

Returning to winter at the Sandwich Islands, his ad. 
venturous career was suddenly cut short by a tragical 
death on the principal island of the group, then known 
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as O-why-hee, now Hawaii. The following recital of the 
circumstances was given in a letter to the famous Germar 
geographer, M. de Busching, from the still more cele- 
brated M. Pallas, Professor of Natural History in the 
Imperial Academy of Sciences at St. Petersburg :— 


He (Captain Cook) cast anchor at one of these (the 
Sandwich) islands named O-why-hee, in the gulf of Carcca 
Coffa, and treated very amicably with the natives, who 
id him almost divine honours. After he had refreshed 
is people, one of whom only had died on the voyage, and 
two others had fallen sick, he was already got under sail, 
when a furious storm hurt his mizenmast, which obli 
him to return to the gulf to repair it. The islanders 
became every day more bold, and most clearly demon- 
strated their inclination for theft, which went so far as to 
steal one of his boats. Captain Cook, om to seek 
justice for this rob , went on shore with his lieutenant 
and ten or twelve of his crew. He advanced towards a 
large body of the inhabitants, who always paid him great 
respect, and accosted their chief. Whilst the negotiation 
was carrying on, the insolence of one of the islanders, 
who was in the throng, gel him to fire on him with 
his musket, loaded only with small shot, which did not 
even penetrate the mat with which he was covered. The 
Indians began then to be e ,_ and when the 
lieutenant had at length fired and killed his man, the 
whole troop fell on the body ; and as soon as the sailors 
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had discharged their pi they did not give them time 
to ag Pe again, but killed Captain Cook and four of his 


le, forcing the others, partly wounded, to make their 
5 ender lavour of the fire of their pinnace. Captain 
Carke, to whom the command then devolved, saw no 
ibility of revenging the death of the brave Captain 
Book, but was obliged to keep on the defensive till his 
mast was repaired. ere the meantime, he made friends of 
the savages, and quitted the island to return to Kamts- 
chatka, where he Sintesed 1 in Port Awatscha. 


Captain Cook’s body was left in the possession of the 
natives, and the bones only were subsequently recovered 
and committed to the deep with the usual honours. The 
intelligence of his murder was received, not in Britain 
only, but throughout all Europe, with general lamenta- 
tion. King George, who had always the highest opinion 
of him, shed tears when Lord Sandwich informed him of 
his death, and directly ordered a pension of £200 to be 
paid to his widow, and to each of his three children £25 
perannum. His widow long survived, but his children 
were all short-lived. Nathaniel, the second son, who was 
a midshipman on board the Thunderer, Commodore Wal- 
singham, was lost with that vessel, which foundered at 
sea, he being then only sixteen years old. Hugh, the 
youngest child, who was a student at Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, died there in 1793, being then only seven- 
teen years of age; and in the next year James, the 
eldest son, then commander of the Spitfire, sloop of war, 
was drowned in his thirty-second year, with his whole 
boat’s crew, off the Isle of Wight. A daughter had pre- 
viously died of a dropsy when about twelve years of age. 
Thus a few short years beheld the widow of the great 
navigator left alone in the world, torn from all the ties 
that were most dear to her. 

Mrs. Cook fixed her residence at Clapham, that she 
might enjoy the society of her son James, whenever his 
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duties called him to London, and there she continued to 
reside until death at length called her, in her ninety- 
fourth year, to rejoin those whom she had so long la- 
mented. Her circumstances, independently of her pen- 
sion, were easy, and she left large sums to various chari- 
ties; but her most precious relic, her Copley medal, 
which had been voted to her husband for his improved 
method of preserving the health of seamen during long 
voyages, but which he did not live to receive, she be- 
queathed to the British Museum. 


Our sketch of the mud cottage in which Captain Cook 
was born is copied from a picture in the possession of Mr. 
Raylton Dixon, of Gunnergate Hall, Marton. The site 
of the cottage is on the south lawn in front of Marton 
Hall, the residence of Mr. Carl H. F. Bolckow, chair- 
man of the great firm of Bolckow, Vaughan, and Co., 
Middlesbrough, and is indicated by an artistic granite 
pedestal. Only a short distance to the west of this 
pedestal stands the now unused old pump from which 
the Cook family drew their supply of water. When the 
writer, through the courtesy of Mr. Bolckow, visited 
Marton Hall on the 7th May last, the top of the interior 
of the pump was inhabited by a flourishing family of 
lively tom-tits. Mr. Bolckow has in his possession two 
log books of Captain Cook’s voyages from 1775 to 1777 
which are written in a legible hand by the great circum- 
navigator himself. 





Captain Cook’s Family. 
In the month of September, 1867, the following para- 
graph went the rounds of the press :—‘*‘The death is 
announced, in the parish of St. Martin, Colchester, of 
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Mrs. Ann Rumsey, widow, in her 104th year. It isan 
interesting circumstance that she was the daughter of 
the celebrated circumnavigator, Captain Cook, who 
was massacred by the natives of Owhyhee, in the South 
Sea Islands, and that she was born only a few years 
after the accession of George III. to the throne of 
England.” But the story of this lady’s connection with 
the family is believed to be doubtful. 


+s 


Tam able to say that the Mrs. Ann Rumsey, supposed 
to be the daughter of Captain James Cook, was not in any 
way akin to the family. The captain had a sister named 
Margaret Cook, whose name will be found mentioned in 
his will. This Margaret Cook married a man named 
Fleck, and had a family. Her daughter Mary married a 
man named Duck, and had a family. Her daughter 
Catherine married a man named Cornforth, and had a son, 
who was named Hugh Cook Cornforth, after the captain’s 
von, Hugh Cook. 

Mrs. Cook, the captain’s widow, survived the captain 
for not less than 56 years, dying at her residence at 
Clapham in 1835, aged 93 years. It was her melancholy 
fate thus to outlive the captain for more than half a 
century; for, by cumulative fatality, not her husband 
alone, but all her sons and one daughter, were prematurely 
cut off in her lifetime. Hugh died at Cambridge; 


Nathaniel was lost in the Thunderer, which foundered at ~ 


sea; James, the eldest, perished with his boat’s crew 
while commander of the Spitfire sloop-of-war; and the 
daughter died at home with her mother. 

The captain’s sister, Margaret Cook (afterwards Fleck), 
and the widow herself, were, therefore, the sole survivors 
of the family of Captain James Cook. 

Margaret’s descendants are now living, and there is 
money, &c., left lying for the family, which, however, 
they have nob got. 

Hues Coox Cornrorts, Hendon, Sunderland. 
** 

Mrs. Ann Rumsey was probably the daughter of Cap- 
tain Cook, but certainly not of his wife—that is, she 
was illegitimate. She was born at Harwich, and was 
adopted by a lady whom she looked up to as her mother ; 
but it is doubtful if she ever knew her mother’s name. 
Before she was twenty years of age she married a postboy 
on the London and Harwich road, who very early in life 
settled at Colchester. Her great-grandson, who saw her 
daily for several years previous to 1864, was often told by 
her of her father, and on his going to New Zealand in the 
year mentioned she gave him an old copy of the voyages 
of the great circumnavigator. She saw him on his return 
in August, 1868: so the date given of her death is not 
correct. The grandson tells me this to-day, June 7, 
1887. G. D., Colchester. 


*"* 

The Government voted £1,575 for a national memorial 
to the memory of one of the greatest discoverers who 
ever shed lustre on the history of any country of 
the globe, and to further honour his name and 
memory the Royal Society struck an elegant medal 
bearing on one side the head of Captain Cook in profile, 
with the inscription ‘* Jac. Cook, oceani investigator acer- 
rimus”; and on the exergue, the small space beneath the 
base line, ‘** Reg. Soc. Lond. Socia. Suo.” These beautiful 
medals were struck in gold, silver and bronze, a gold 
one being presented to each of the subscribers of 
twenty guineas—Mrs. Elizabeth Cook, the widow’s name, 
appearing along with the King, Queen, Prince of Wales, 
King of France, Empress of Russia, Warl of Sandwich, 
Dr. Benjamin Franklin, and other distinguished friends of 
the renowned navigator, as a recipient of a gold medal. 

“Captain Cook was a married man, and left several 
children behind him. On each of these his Majesty 
[King George III.] settled a pension of £25 per annum, 
and £200 per annum on his widow. It is remarkable, if 
true, as reported, that Captain Cook was godfather to his 
wife ; and at the very time she was christened declared 
that he had determined on the union which afterwards 
took place between them.” (Yorkshire Magazine, 1786.) 

The body of James Cook, ‘‘ day labourer,” the father of 
Captain Cook, lies in Marske Churchyard, near Redcar, 
without a stone to mark the spot. In the register book of 
Marske appears the entry ‘James Covuk, of Kedcar, 
April 1, 1779 ; his son having perished among the savages 
of Owhyhee, Feb. 14th of the same year.” To the memory 
of James Fleck, who married Margaret Cook (the cap- 
tain’s sister), a monumental stone was erected westward of 
the church; and there are other stones of the Fleck 
family, but none to Capiain Cook. 


No monumental stone adorns the nook 
Where rests the parent of the gallant Cook ; 
Cook stands aloft upon a hill of fame— 

His father lies at Marske without a name ! 


Mr. John Walker Ord, the historian of Cleveland, was 
the great-great-grandson of Mary Walker, of Marton 
Grange, who was the “‘spectacled tutoress” of young 
Jimmy Cook. Dame Walker was the daughter of the 
wealthiest farmer in the neighbourhood ; and her hus 
band, a respectable yeoman of the first class, resided at 
Marton Grange. Young Cook, then a mere lad, tended 
the stock, took the horses to water, and ran errands for 
the family ; and, in return for such services, the good old 
lady, finding him an intelligent, active youth, was pleased 
to teach him his alphabet and reading. (Ord, pp. 545-6.) 

Mr. Ord published his history in 1846, and states 
(p. 356) that Grace Carter, daughter of James Fleck, 
by Margaret Cook, and niece of the circumnavigs 
tor, then resided at Redcar, and, at pp. 363-4, writes 
as follows:—‘‘During our last visit to Redcar we 
entered a plain fisherman’s cottage, of the most humble 
description, in no way superior in external or internal 
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appearance to those surrounding it. At the upper end 
of the kitchen, a brawny, sunburnt fisherman was 
busily engaged in arranging his nets and bait ; 
whilst a middle-aged woman, his wife, was 
equally active with some simple culinary prepara- 
tions. In the corner of the room, in a large arm-chair 
near the fireplace, sat an aged, venerable looking woman, 
75 years of age, the expression of whose countenance was 
at once thoughtful and energetic, who saluted us with a 
courteous welcome. This humbly-attired personage was 
Grace Carter, daughter of Mrs. Fleck, and niece of 
Captain Cook. She seemed pleased with the visit, and 
pointed out an excellent engraving of her uncle, from 
the original by Dance. She then requested her daugh- 
ter to produce some relics of her uncle, which had 
been presented to the family by his widow. These con- 
sisted of a large sheet taken from Cook’s journal, with a 
chart of the soundings of the St. Lawrence in his hand- 
writing; a number of fishing-lines, composed of a 
vegetable substance from the South Sea Islands ! 
specimens of cloth of a cottony appearance, 
manufactured from the bark of trees in Otaheite ; a 
curious old brass box, with an almanac engraven on the 
lid; six silver table spoons, with the initials J. C.; and 
two letters from the captain’s widow. We inquired if she 
had any brothers or sisters alive; she answered one 
brother, Captain John Fleck, of North Shields, also two 
sisters, Mrs. Mary Duck, of Sunderland, and Mrs. 
Christiana Hustler, in the Navy Almshouse at Deptford. 
This last only of the gallant Cook’s descendants has 
received any pittance from the nation, and that of the 
most paltry and wretched description.” 

Cleveland can boast of honour paid to Captain Cook by 
crowning Easby Hill with a prominent obelisk to his 
memory, which is a striking landmark to the sailor and 
the landsman, “‘ at once a tribute to his energy, skill, and 
fearless spirit, whilst it teaches posterity to emulate his 
valiant deeds and world-wide fame.” This monument is 
asquare grey stone column, built of sandstone blocks. 
The width at the base is 12 feet, and it runs up in aslender 
shape to a height of 51 feet. The obelisk is hollow, and 
at the eastern side is an acutely pointed Gothic doorway. 
In the western face is a tablet, on which is the following 
inscription :—“‘ Erected to the memory of the celebrated 
circumnavigator, Captain James Cook, F.R.S., a man in 
nautical skill scarcely inferior to any, and in zeal, 
prudence, and indefatigable exertion superior to most. 
Regardless of personal danger, he opened an intercourse 
with the inhabitants of the Society Islands, and other 
Portions of the Southern Hemisphere. He was born at 
Marton, in this neighbourhood, 27th October, 1728, and 
was massacred at Owhyhee, 14th January, 1779, to the 
unspeakable grief and disappointment of his countrymen. 
While the sciences in general, and navigation in par- 
ticular, shall be cultivated amongst men, while the spirit 
of enterprise, commerce, and philanthropy shall animate 


the sons of Britain, whilst it shall be deemed the high 
honour of a Christian nation to spread the enjoyments of 
civilised life and the higher blessings of the Christian 
faith among Pagan and savage tribes, so long will the 
name of Captain Cook stand enrolled among the most 
celebrated and most admired of the benefactors of the 
human race. Asa token of respect for, and admiration 
of, the character and labours of this truly great man, who 
served his apprenticeship to sea from Whitby, this monu- 
ment was erected by Robert Campion, Esq., of Whitby, 
and Lord of the Manorof Easby. The foundation stone 
was laid by him 12th July, 1827, being the anniversary of 
the day on which Captain Cook commenced his last 
voyage, and on the birth of the founder; and it was 
finished 27th October, 1827, being Captain Cook’s birth- 
day, and wanting only one year to complete the 
centenary.” 

In 1874 a handsome and substantial monument was 
erected in Kealakekua Bay, Sandwich Islands, near the 
spot where Captain Cook was killed by the natives, bear- 
ing the inscription :— *in memory of the great circum- 
navigator, Captam James Cook, R.N., who discovered 
these islands on te 18th of January, 1778, and fell near 
this spot on the 14th of February, 1779, this monument 
was erected in Novem er, A.D. 1874, by some of his fellow- 
countrymen. 

S. F. Lonests ¥rz, Norton, Stockton-on-Tees. 
*"® 

I have a copy of the will of Elizabeth Cook, the 
widow vf Captain Cook; it was proved on June l, 
1835, at London, with effects under £60,000, and in 


- this there is no mention of any daughter, alive or 


dead, all the money being left to cousins and others less 
nearly related to her. She directs that she may be buried 
at St. Andrew’s, Cambridge, near to her two sons, 
and among those who are legatees are Elizabeth Cook 
Davidson, daughter of James Fleck, of Broughton, 
Yorkshire; John Fleck, of Sunderland; Thomas 
Fleck, of Boston; Grace Carter, of Redcar; 
Christiana Hustler, of London; Mary Duck, wife of 
George Duck, of Whitby; a number of Smiths, cousins ; 
Mrs. W. Newcomb, wife of J. Newcomb, of London ; 
Mrs. Mary Copling, of Brixton, god-daughter, &c. 
No mention is made in the will of any grand- 
children either; but the testator is very precise 
respecting the children of the legatees, and is very 
minute also in other particulars, the will being some 33 
foolscap pages in length. Now, if Mrs. Elizabeth Cook 
had had a daughter living when she made her will, the 
presumption is that she would have bequeathed something 
to her, or that at least some mention would have been 
made of her when everybody else who seems to have had 
any connection with her was remembered in the will. 
Mrs. Cook appears to have been left in affluent circum- 
stances, and to have had numerous cousins, if no nearer 
relatives. H. S., Redcar. 
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Notes and Conmnientaries, 





THE TOBOGGAN. 

It may interest such of the readers of the Monthly 
Chronicle as have been delighting themselves with tobog- 
ganing at the Newcastle Exhibition, to have it explained 
that the word “‘ toboggan” is a corruption of the Ameri- 
can-Indian odabagan, meaning a sled. The toboggan is 
made of a pliable board turned up at both ends, and is 
used for sliding down snow-covered slopes in Canada. 
The name is also applied to a small sledge drawn by dogs 
over the snow. Matcoitm, Newcastle. 

NOTABLE COAL HEWERS. 

I wish to correct an error I committed in respect to the 
match hewed between Robert Whitfield and Joseph 
Rodham, at Shield Row, in 1840. It is therein stated 
that Rodham was ahead of his man when the engage- 
ment was terminated by Rodham colliding with open 
‘* threads” in his headway, on the third day of the match. 
The truth is, Whitfield beat Rodham on the first day one 
corf, and, on the second day, two corves; and thus mat- 
ters stood when Rodham’s “‘ place” emerged upon ‘“‘loose 
coal” on Wednesday, the third day of the match. This 
correction is due to the sons of Robert Whitfield, now 
residing at West Stanley. JoHN RowELL, Twizell. 


Porth-Country Mit& Humour, 





THE WHISTLOR. 

At a wedding party in the country, many years ago, 
the younger guests were contributing in turns to the 
harmony of the entertainment. On a young miner being 
pressed to sing, he bashfully declined. His sweetheart 
then tried to induce him to favour the company, and he 
at last exclaimed, “‘Leuks thoo, hinny, aa canna sing 
onny ; but aa’s as gude a whistlor as ivver cocked a lip!” 

‘“THROW DOWN THE BOTTLE!” 

A local comic singer of some repute, not only as a 
vocalist, but asa wit, was once admonished by a gentle- 
man respecting a certain weakness to which he was ad- 
dicted. ‘‘I am glad to hear, Edward,” said the gentle- 
man, “‘you have thrown away the bottle. I hope it’s 
true.” ‘It’s quite true, sor,” was the answer. ‘“‘ Aa did 
thraw’d away ; but there wes nowt in’t!” 

A SISTER OF MERCY. 

At a Northumbrian poultry show, three young men 
were looking at the first prize, a black Spanish hen, when 
one of them remarked to his friend: ‘‘ That’s a bonnie 
bord, Jack!” ‘* Aye, Jack,” said he, “‘she is a bonnie 
bord ; she’s varry like yen of them Sisters of Marcy !” 

THE INFLUENZA. 

About the year 1845, Seaton Sluice was a thriving 

shipping town, and had agreat many pilots. The follow- 


ing anecdote is told of one who, on taking a walk along the 
road towards the bottom of the Avenue, met a gentleman 
who inquired the way to Seaton Sluice. ‘Torn to the 
right hand,” said the pilot. ‘You belong to Seaton 
Sluice, sir?” asked the stranger. Receiving an answer 
in the affirmative, he proceeded, ‘‘ Have you the influenza 
there?” ‘“*Darned if aa knaa,” returned the pilot; 
“‘thor’s se mony new ships, yen disn’t knaa yen nyem 
from t’other !” 
A SKELETON. 

A surgeon’s assistant in Newcastle once astonished the 
weak mind of a keelman by giving him a glimpse 
through the keyhole at a skeleton which hung in the doc- 
tor’s study. A few days afterwards, the keelman hap- 
pened to meet Dr. Thorpe, who was a tall gentleman of 
exceedingly attenuated form and cadaverous hue, and 
whom he accosted as an old friend. The doctor, of 
course, expressed his ignorance of the keelman, who 
thereupon exclaimed, “‘Na, na, man! aa knaa thoo for 
all thoo’s gotten thy claes on !” 

THE BARBER’S EXPEDIENT. 

Where the Town Hall, Newcastle, now stands there 
stood in former years a noted barber’s shop, kept bya 
well-known character. One evening, just as it was 
getting dark, a gentleman called in fora shave. After 
patiently receiving a number of successive latherings, 
with no appearance of the razor, he begged the barber to 
finish the job. ‘* Well, sor,” exclaimed the knight of the 
lather-brush, ‘‘aa mun be candid. Aa’s stumped for 
brass ; cuddint pay me rates; so the gas company thowt 
fit to stop th’ supply. Just hev patience till th’ chemist 
shop leets up, then aa’ll finish ye up wi’ the reflection iv 
the bonny glass bottles fra’ th’ opposite side o’ th’ street!” 

“THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD.” 

One Sunday morning, many years ago, the minister of 
the chapel of a Northumbrian colliery village failed to 
put in an appearance. After waiting for some time 
beyond the usual hour, a worthy young member of the 
congregation volunteered to officiate. Things went on 
smoothly enough till it came to the sermon.. He gavea 
preliminary cough, and then gave out the text, “Iam 
the light of the world.” But when he opened his mouth 
to begin the serfmon, his tongue refused to do its office. 
Not a word would it utter. In this extremity he began to 
examine his finger nails as if he had his ideas in his finger 
ends. He then cast his eyes upwards, as if to gain in- 
spiration from the rafters. But it was all no good. Nots 
word would come. To gain time he once more gave out 
the text, ‘I am the light of the world.” Then he pulled 
his handkerchief out, mopped his forehead with it, and 
tucked it under the cushion. By this time he could see 
that the congregation was getting impatient, and the 
silence was becoming unbearable. His knees began to 
tremble. He felt that his ambition had o’er-leaped itself. 
Something must be done, and so, as a last resource, he 
gave out the text again, but this time in a faltering 
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timid voice. ‘“‘I am the light of the world,” said he. 
At this an old pitman, whose patience was exhausted, 
shouted from the midst of the congregation—‘‘ Wey, 
hinney, if thoo’s the leet of the warld, thoo wants snuf- 
fin’ sadly !” 

WHISKEY AND WATER. 

A young man, who is reputed to be rather “soft,” was 
sent by the wife of a local clergyman on an errand to a 
certain village not far from Newcastle. On his return, 
she asked the lad if he could drink a glass of whiskey. 
“ Aa’s willing te try,” he replied. After filling a glass 
three-quarters full, the lady said: “But perhaps you 
would like some water with it?” ‘*No, thank ye,” he 
said, “the wettor elwis flees te ma heed !” 

SHADES AND TOWELS. 

A newly-married coal trimmer came home from his 
day’s work, and, after washing himself, went tosome new 
white window shades which his wife had just put up. 
Commencing to give himself a good scrubbing, he inno- 
cently exclaimed, “This is a queer place te hang the 
rowler tool, reet up agyen the winder, where folks can 
see ye when ye’re nyeckt !” 


Porth-Countrp Obituaries, 





At Winlaton, on the 16th of May, died Mr. George 
Thompson, principal in the firm of George, Cuthbert, 
and Andrew Thompson—prominent from an earlier 
generation in the iron industries of the district. He was 
alsomanaging director of the firm of Emerson, Walker, 
and Thompson Brothers (Limited), of Dunston, Winlaton, 
and London. The deceased gentleman, whose public 
services extended to the Board of Guardians and School 
Board, was 62 years of age. 

Mr. John Newton, secretary of the Sunderland Club, 
who for upwards of twenty years had been connected 
with various banks in that town, died on the 18th of 
May. 

At Sunderland, on the 23rd of May, there died, in his 
82nd year, Mr. Thomas Hunter, who began life as a ship- 
carpenter, afterwards rising to the position of ship 
captain and owner. 

On the 24th of May, Miss Ann Allan, a member of an 
old historic family, died, from the effects of injuries 
received by burning, at her residence, Wilton House, 
near Darlington. The deceased lady had, for some years 
past, lived in an almost entirely secluded state; and it 
was only on a forcible entry being made into her 
house, a few days previously, that her sad condition 
became known. She was found in bed, with her 
body badly burnt ; and although she rallied somewhat 
on receiving attention, she never recovered sufficient 
Consciousness to give any account of the accident. At 
the inquest, which was held on the 25th, Sir Henry Have- 
lock-Allan, M.P., second cousin of the deceased lady, 
stated that she was in her 87th year. She had, he said, 
been repeatedly urged to have some person resident in 
the house with her, but had always declined, saying it 


was not agreeable to her feelings. Very determined and 
courageous, she jhad, on two or three occasions, success- 
fully beaten off attempts to break into her house, and 
had, it was thought, in every instance, secured the con- 
viction and punishment of the burglars. Miss Allan, by 
her will, left £600 to provide a tomb for herself, the 
interest of £100 to keep up the grave of her father and 
mother, and three or four other legacies of £100 each. 
The remainder of the property was left to Sir Henry 
Havelock-Allan, and his eldest son and heirs in per- 
petuity. 

Mr. William Humphreys, the maker of ‘‘ Master 
Humphreys’ Clock,” immortalised by Charles Dickens, 
died suddenly at Hartlepool, on the 24th of May. When 
the great novelist first visited the shop in which the 
Humphreys family worked at Barnard Castle, he par- 
ticularly noticed a long-cased clock within the entrance 
door, and asked the father who had madeit. The reply 
was, ‘‘My lad there.” ‘Oh! then, that is Master 
Humphreys’ Clock,” and the old clock was thenceforth so 
called. Master Humphreys was born at Barnard Castle 
in 1812—the same year as the novelist. The famous 
clock is now on view in the North Court of the Newcastle 
Exhibition. 

On the 31st of May, Miss Isabella Purvis, daughter of 
the renowned Billy Purvis, showman, died at the house 
of her brother-in-law, Mr. John Wallace, St. Andrew’s. 
Court, Newcastle, at the advanced age of 75. 


On the 3rd of June, in the sixty-eighth year of his age, 
died Lieutenant-Colonel Nicholson, of Halliwell Dene, 
Hexham. He was a medical practitioner, but retired 
from the profession about twenty years ago. On the for- 
mation of the Hexham Rifle Volunteers, he was enrolled 
a member, on the 20th of January, 1860, the corps being 
now known as the A company of the 1st Volunteer 
Battalion Northumberland Fusiliers, of which regiment, 
on the death of the late Earl of Durham, he became 
lieutenant-colonel. The deceased gentleman was also 
chairman of the Hexham Board of Guardians. 


On the 3rd of June was announced the death, as having 
taken place in Berwick Workhouse, of John Richardson, 
formerly one of the leaders of the Northumberland and 
Durham miners. Richardson was 73 years of age. 

Mr. William Walls, for many years a well-known 
draper in High Street, Sunderland, died suddenly at his 
residence in that town, on the 3rd of June. 

After along and severe illness, Mr. Edward Savage, 
chief accountant in the goods audit department of the 
North-Eastern Railway at Newcastle, died on the 5th of 


_ June, at his residence at Hexham. The deceased gentle- 


man, who was 48 yearsof age, was a leading Roman 
Catholic, and in that capacity he was for some time a 
member of the Newcastle School Board. He was also, 
until recently, a member of the Board of Guardians, 
besides being otherwise actively identitied with the public 
life of Newcastle and district. 


At anearly hour in the morning of the 5th of June, 
Mr. Richard William Younge, lessee and manager of the 
Tyne Theatre, Newcastle, died very suddenly at his 
residence, Westmorland Terrace, in that city. Heart dis- 
ease was the cause of death. Mr. Younge, who was held 
in the highest esteem by all who knew him, was born at 
Liverpool on the 8th of July, 1821, so that he was within 
a few days of completing the sixty-sixth year of his age. 
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He made his first appearance on the stage at the Theatre 
Royal, Newcastle, on the 6th of July, 1837, as Albert in 
“William Tell,” his father, Mr. Richard Younge, being 
one of the stock company connected with that establish- 
ment at the time. Mr. Younge was subsequently asso- 
ciated with many provincial companies, and undertook 
theatrical tours in America and Australia. He entered 
upon the management of the Tyne Theatre in the autumn 
of 1881. With great energy he worked at that under- 
taking, achieving a fair amount of success; and under 
his direction the house acquired considerable celebrity for 
the magnificence of its pantomimes, a free representation 
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ot which was given once a year to the poor and charity 
children of the city. Mr. Younge took a keen interest in 
th8 working of the Dicky Bird Society of the Weekly 
Chronicle, and at the great demonstration of that organi- 
zation, in 1886, he impersonated Uncle Toby in the tableau 
which formed part of the entertainment at the Tyne 
Theatre. The deceased gentleman, previous to his death, 
had all but completed arrangements for a series of varied 
and attractive performances at the Tyne Theatre, in 
celebration of his jubilee as an actor, saying, in an 
address delivered on the evening of June 3, that he 
hoped, “‘God willing,” to return on the 6th of July to 
celebrate his golden wedding with the stage. 

On the 9th of June, there died at his residence, 
Crofton, near Blyth, Mr. William Culley Bergen, at the 
age of 70. The deceased, who was a native of Blyth, 
served in all the capacities necessary to constitute a 
perfect sailor, having been, in turn, able seaman, 


carpenter, mate, and captain. On retiring from the sea, 
he devoted himself to literary pursuits, and published 
what is known as the ‘‘ Great Circle Chart,” the value of 
which consists in the rapidity and accuracy with which 
the great circle tract can be ascertained. The same 
gentleman was also the author of ‘‘Bergen’s Navigation,” 
and of other nautical works. 

On the 10th of June was recorded the death, in the 
75th year of his age, of the Rev. John P. Lockwood, a 
Wesleyan minister, well known throughout Yorkshire 
and the North of England generally. 


Record of Ehents, 





florth-Country Occurrences, 


MAY. 

17.—Mrs. Richardson, of Byker, Newcastle, was de- 
livered of triplets—two girls anda boy. The girls lived 
for about twenty minutes, and the boy half-an-hour. The 
mother had previously had 19 children. 

18.—After several months’ duration, a strike at Heb- 
burn Colliery, in which between 600 and 700 men were 
‘nvolved, was brought to an end, the dispute having been 
ultimately settled by arbitration. 

19.—Mrs. Pocock, wife of Captain Pocock, R.N., a 
previous commander of the Wellesley Training Ship at 
Shields, was accidentally killed by being thrown from a 
conveyance in Canada. 

—The new mission church of St. Mary’s, Throckley, 
was consecrated by the Bishop of Newcastle. 

20.—It was announced, to-day, that the owners of 
Carville Estate having laid out a street along the line of 
the Roman Wall, and having called the street ‘‘ Roman 
Wall,” Messrs. Emley and Sons had supplied a granite 
slab with the inscription :— 

Condidit hic murum, Segeduni Ceesaris agmen : 
Hec est a muro que via nomen habet. 
The translation is:—‘‘Here at Segedunum (Wallsend), 
the army of Cesar built the wall: this is the thorough- 
fare which derives its name from the wall.” 

—Rates, amounting to 2s. 9d. in the pound, and 
representing an increase of 4d. in the pound as compared 
with the previous year, were levied at a meeting of the 
Newcastle City Council. 

21.—A definite stage in the adjustment of the long 
pending strike of Northumberland miners was 
reached to-day. To the question submitted by the 
officials to the ballot, ‘“ Are you willing ths’ 
the Wages Committee shall meet the coalowners 
with full powers to effect a settlement of the dis; ef 
there answered in the affirmative 5,602, while in fav 'r ’ 
a continuance of the strike there voted 1,876 men. Armed 
with this majority of 3,726, the Wages Committee waited 
on the representatives of the employers; and, after nego 
tiations extending over a couple of days, a basis of agree 
ment was arrived at on the 24th. The terms of settle 
ment were a reduction of 124 per cent. at the steam 
collieries on hewers’ and piece men’s wages; and areduction 
of 6} per cent. at soft coal collieries—not 74 as originally 
demanded. The basis of a new sliding scale was also 
agreed to; but, as to house-rent, it was decided that that 
question should be left to individual owners to deal with 
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as they thought fit. Work was almost immediately after- 
wards resumed in the pits. 

—At the annual meeting of the Northumberland 
Miners’ Union, motions with regard to the payment of 
miners’ money for political purposes were voted off the 
board; while a motion for reducing Mr. Burt’s salary 
from £500 to £300 per annum was also rejected by a 
large majority. Mr. Burt, Mr. John Nixon, and Mr. 
Ralph Young were re-elected agents of the association by 
large majorities. 

—Early this morning, an attempt was made to damage, 
by explosion, the house of Mr. George Hardy, in Glen 
Street, Hebburn New Town, the explosive employed 
being powder, but the damage done was not of a serious 
character. 

23.—The report of the Royal Commission appointed to 
inquire into the system under which patterns of warlike 
stores are adopted and the stores obtained and passed 
for her Majesty’s service, was issued to-day. The Com- 
mission expressed its opinion that not only were the 
charges of conspiracy against Sir William Armstrong and 
Captain Noble, as preferred by Colonel Hope, wholly 
unfounded, but that there never was any evidence what- 
ever to justify their being made. 

24.—A serious attempt, the third of the kind in the 
same neighbourhood within as many weeks, was made to 
destroy the police buildings which serve as a depot for the 
Durham County Constabulary and also as police court for 
Hebburn, the explosive used being again supposed to 
have been gunpowder. A good deal of damage was done 
to the property. 

—Robert Carr, a blind man, who had undertaken to 
walk from Newcastle to London and back within 70 days 
(exclusive of Sundays) for a wager of £20 to £5, reported 
the accomplishment of the feat. 

25.—Damage, estimated at £1,000, was done by fire to 
the drapery establishment of Mr. J. G. Pickering, Wash- 
ington Village. 

27.—At a town’s meeting held at Gateshead, a resolu- 
lution condemning the action of the Town Council in 
seeking to adopt the open grave system was carried by a 
very large majority. Several open-air meetings were 
subsequently held, at which similar resolutions were 
adopted. 

—Captain W. Kirby was elected member for All 
Saints’ West Ward in the Newcastle City Council, in the 
room of Mr. John Dobson, promoted to the position of 
alderman. 

28.—At a committee meeting held in Newcastie it was 
reported that the total subscriptions obtained in that city 
and district towards the proposed Imperial Institute 
amounted to £2,500. 

30.—A new theatre, erected on the site of one burnt 
down four years previously, was opened to-night at 
Darlington, the lessee being Mr. Fred. J. Nestor, of 
London. 

31.—A youth named George Brown, 15 years of age, 
son of John Brown, joiner and cabinetmaker, Hedley 
Place, Westgate Hill, Newcastle, was playing with a 
pistol, when the firearm went off, the charge striking his 
sister Margaret, 12 years of age, on the head, and 
istantly killing the poor girl. The coroner’s jury 
returned a verdict that the deceased had been accident- 
ally shot. 

—A fire, destroying property to the value of 
between £1,200 and £1,500, broke out on the premises of 


Mr. C. F. Hinz, clothier and outfitter, Clive Street, 
North Shields. 


JUNE. 

1—A new Recreation Ground, enclosed upon the 
Nuns’ Moor, and embracing an area of 25 acres, was for- 
mally opened to the public of Newcastle. The weather 
was fine, and, in addition to the Town Moor Management 
Committee, under whose auspices the work had been 
carried out, there was a good attendance of spectators. 

—At a large meeting of ratepayers held in the Glouces- 
ter Lecture Hall, Newcastle, it was resolved to ask the 
Mayor to call a town’s meeting to consider the question 
of the municipal expenditure. A similar meeting was 
held on the 7th in the Arthur’s Hill district. 

—By poll the ratepayers of Benwell decided against the 
formation of a School Board for that district. 

—A new channel in Blyth Harbour was formally 
opened by the steamship Edward Eccles, and the barque 
Wansbeck, being towed out at neap tide, without a hitch. 

—The Bishop of Newcastle consecrated a new chancel 
which had been added to St. John’s Church at Lowick. 

2.—The Hon. and Rev. F. R. Grey, rector of Morpeth, 
was presented with a chalice, silver-gilt and richly 
jewelled, in commemoration of his Jubilee as a clergyman 
of the Church of England. 

4.—A new chapel and school-room, situated in Strick- 
land Street and Wylam Road, Newcastle, were opened 
by the Primitive Methodists. 

—A proposal to celebrate her Majesty’s Jubilee at 
Alnwick by the establishment of a public library was 
rejected by a large majority. 

5.—A Chinese sailor, named Linchin Yun, 21 years of 
age, and forming one of the crew of a Chinese transport 
lying in the Tyne, died in the Infirmary at Newcastle. 
Chin Shou-fu, aged 30, another member of the crew, died 
in the same institution a day or two afterwards. On the 
10th, a third member of the same crew died, his name 
being Chen Kin Qui, and his age 36 years. The whole of 
the men were buried, with Chinese rites, in Elswick 
Cemetery. 

6.—The general body of the stewards of the Newcastle 
Freemen surveyed the boundaries of the Town Moor and 
Castle Leazes. 

7.—Mr. Henry Nelson, of the firm of Messrs. Nelson, 
Donkin, and Co., merchants and shipowners, Quayside, 
Newcastle, was presented by the Standing Committee of 
the Protection and Indemnity Association, with a hand- 
some briar pipe, and an illuminated address expressive of 
appreciation of his commercial qualities, and containing 
congratulations on his having attained his fiftieth year in 
business. 

—Mr. George B. Bruce, a native of Newcastle, and 
brother of Dr. Bruce, the well-known antiquary, was elec- 
ted president of the Institute of Civil Engineers, London. 

8.—The Cleveland miners held their sixteenth annual 
gala and demonstration at Marske-by-the-Sea, the chair 
being occupied by Mr. Joseph Toyn. 

9.—At a sitting of the Newcastle County Court, Judge 
Holl gave judgment in an action brought by Mr. J. O. 
Scott, as owner of Delaval Colliery, Benwell, against 
George Campbell, a workman in his employment, to 
recover £2 12s. for use and occupation of a house at 
Benwell, from the 3rd February to the 5th May, during 
which time the miners were out on strike in Northum- 
berland. His Honour gave judgment for the plaintiff for 
the full amount claimed. 
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—A new Wesleyan Chapel was opened at Halton 
Shields, near Corbridge. 

-10.—Steps were initiated with a view to the erection of 
a Town Hall for Wooler. 

11.—A young man named John Wilson, 21 years 
of age, was drowned while bathing in the Team at Low 
Fell. 

—The foundation stone of a Workmen’s Institute, 
estimated to cost £1,400, was laid at Ouston, by the 
Rev. Canon Blunt, of Chester-le-Street. 

12.—Some excitement was caused during the evening 
service in Lanchester Parish Church by the entrance of a 
large-sized dog belonging to the vicar, the Rev. F. W. 
Glyn. Mr. W. Brotherhood, sidesman, removed the 
animal, which, however, was so irritated at being sum- 
marily dismissed, that it refused to allow Mr. Brother- 
hood to return to the church by the door, and he had to 
re-enter by the vestry. 

13.—Dr. Beatley was elected honorary physician to 
Newcastle Infirmary, in the room of Dr. Ralph Young, 
resigned. 

—A mason named William Welsh, 60 years of age, 
committed suicide by leaping down the shaft of the Foxy 
Pit at Lumley. 

—A new railway station was opened by the North- 
Eastern Railway Company at the Manors, Newcastle. 

14.—Mr. Joseph Potts, dentist, Tatham Street, Sunder- 
land, committed suicide by taking poison. 

15.—The foundation stone of new buildings for the 
Durham College of Science, in Lax’s Gardens, Barras 
Bridge, Newcastle, was laid by Sir William Armstrong, 
in the presence of a large assembly of ladies and gentle- 


men. The section of the buildings at present in course of ~ 


erection will be of the Later Tudor style of architecture. 
The amount required for this portion of the work will be 
nearly £20,000, but the erection of the whole college will 
cost a very much greater sum. The architect is Mr. 
Robert Johnson, Newcastle. 





General Occurrences, 


MAY. 


15.—Her Majesty formally opened the People’s Palace, 
Mile End, London, a place of recreation for working-men 
and women. . 

17.—The French Ministry suffered defeat in the 
Chamber of Deputies, and M. Goblet’s Government 
resigned office. 

18.—Mr. William O’Brien, editor of United Ireland, 
who undertook a mission to Canada for the purpose of 
denouncing the Governor-General, the Marquis of 
Lansdowne, met with great opposition. Mr. O’Brien 
was mobbed at Toronto, and received rather serious 
injuries. At Kingston, Ontario, he was again mobbed ; 
while at Hamilton, in the same province, be was pelted 
with rotten eggs, and a revolver was fired at him. Mr. 
O’Brien left Canada on the 27th. Lord Lansdowne 
was entertained at a banquet at the National Club, 
Toronto, on the 24th, and received a most sympathetic 
ovation. 

18.—Eighty Liberal Unionists, members of the Eighty 
Club, resigned their membership. 


—— 


22.—The members of the House of Commons attended 
St. Margaret’s Church, London, in commemoration of the 
Queen’s Jubilee. 

25.—The Opera Comique Theatre, Paris, was burned 
down. The fire broke out about 9 p.m., during a per- 
formance of “Mignon.” A terrible panic ensued, and 
some hundreds of persons were either burnt or crushed to 
death. About 70 bodies were recovered from the ruins, 
A week after the sad event, it was said that about 494 
people were missing. 

28.—A terrible catastrophe occurred at Udston Ool- 
liery, High Blantyre, Lanarkshire. Soon after the usual 
complement of men had descended the pit, a tremendous 
explosion occurred, and three of the four shafts were 
found to be blocked up. Seventy-four persons lost their 


‘lives. 


30.—A sculling match on Lake Calumet, Pullman, 
Illinois, U.S., was decided between Edward Hanlan, of 
Toronto (ex-champion of the world), and Jacob Gaudaur, 
of St. Louis, U.S., over a three-mile course. After a hard 
race, Gaudaur proved the victor by four lengths, the time 
being the fastest ever known in a single scull contest—19 
mins. 30 secs. 

—The nineteenth annual congress of the co-operative 
societies of the United Kingdom (which extended over 
three days) commenced at Carlisle. About 500 delegates 
attended. Mr. George Jacob Holyoake, president, de- 
livered an inaugural address. 

JUNE. 

1.—A conference of Liberal Unionists took place at 
Birmingham, when Mr. Jos. Chamberlain, M.P., de- 
livered an important speech. Letters were read from 
Lord Hartington and Mr. John Bright. The tone of 
the meeting indicated that there was no bope of re-union 
with the Gladstonian Liberals. 

2.—Mr. Gladstone journeyed from Hawarden to Swan- 
sea for the purpose of filling engagements he had made in 
South Wales. The ex-Premier delivered speeches to 
large crowds which had assembled to greet him at various 
railway stations. 

4.—A Liberal demonstration took place at Swansea, 
when Mr. Gladstone delivered speeches on Wales and 
Welsh grievances. It was calculated that about 100,000 
persons took part in a march past before the ex-Premier. 
In the evening, Mr. Gladstone was present at a banquet, 
and delivered a speech in which he indicated his willing- 
ness to confer with Lord Hartington on points of differ- 
ence which existed between the two sections of the 
Liberal party. The following day Mr. Gladstone for 
mally opened the Free Library at Swansea. 

6.—A dispute about the payment of rent having arisen 
between Colonel Callaghan and his tenants at Bodyke, 
Ireland, proceedings were taken to evict the latter. 
Much resistance was shown by the tenants and inhabi- 
tants. The painful proceedings lasted several days. 

9—Several shocks of earthquake were experienced at 
Vernoe and Tsharkent, in Turkestan, both places being 
laid in ruins and many persons killed. 

13.—A shocking murder by Moonlighters was perpe- 
trated in Kerry. A man named Jeremiah Hurley was 
dragged out of bed, and, after a desperate struggle, rid- 
dled with bullets. The victim died almost immediately, 
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